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706 A Bundle of Old Sermons, ete. 


A BUNDLE OF OLD SERMONS. 
THE ink is brown, the paper soiled, 
How long ago the writer toiled 

Upon these pages ! 
And as we read their old-world lore, 
Their quaint allusions, they restore 
The past to us ; we live once more 

In bygone ages. 


We hear, as if by magic charm, 


Once more the ‘* ‘late and Brady” psalm, 


Which pleased so vastly ; 


The chureh and rustie flock grow plain, 
The high oak pews, the latticed pane, — 


We hear the sermon preached again, 
From text to ‘ lastly.” 


No novel views of ancient sense, 
No daring flights of: eloquence 
Were here embodied ; 
The placid hearers felt no thrill, 
But sat in sleepy comfort still, 
While Jack demurely glanced at Jill, 
And parents nodded. 


Indeed, none listened much, I fear, 

To all these periods, painting clear 
The saint and sinner, 

Until at length there came the close 

To stir the drowsy from repose, 

And priest and people both arose, 
And went to dinner. 


Ah, sermons of the long ago, 

Yours was another age, we know ; 
And now our preachers, 

Each furnished with his special plan 

To benefit bewildered man, 

Denounce, as loudly as they can, 
Their rival teachers. 


Yet, as your pages we retrace 

In this our age of cultured grace, 
The question lingers 

If all of us are happier men 

Than those who filled our places when 

Your sage designer took the pen 
Between his fingers ! 

Temple Bar, 


OF HIS LADY’S TREASURES, 
(VILLANELLE.) 


I rook her dainty eyes, as well 
As silken tendrils of her hair ; 
And so I made a Villanelle ! 


I took her voice, a silver bell, 
As clear as song, as soft as prayer ; 
I took her dainty eyes as well. 


ANTHONY C, DEANE. 





‘**Tt may be,”’ said I, ‘* who can tell ? 
These things shall be my less despair.’ 
And so I made a Villanelle. 


I took her whiteness virginal, 
And from her cheeks, two roses rare : 
I took her dainty eyes as well. 


I said, ‘‘ It may be possible 
Her image from my heart to tear.’’ 
And so I made a Villanelle. 


I stole her laugh, most musical ; 
I wrought it in with artful care ; 
I took her dainty eyes as well : 
And so I made a Villanelle ! 
Temple Bar. ERNEST Dowson. 


OCTOBER’S END. 
On, sweet October's sunshine soft and 
bright, 

Coming-thy month’s last day to glorify ; 

Flooding the pale blue, cloud-flecked 

northern sky 
With lavish wealth of thy pathetic light ! 
While beech and chestnut all in splendor 
dight, 

With gold, and brown, and tender russet 

dye, 

Are decking out his grave right royally, 
As slow and cali closes his last long night ; 
Walking along the wood-paths, where the 

leaves 

Make a faint rustle round the falling 

feet. 
While drooping from the red-roofed cottage 
eaves, 

Pale vine and lingering rose make autumn 

sweet ; é 
Old hopes, old loves, old fair dead memo- 
ries, 
Wake smiling ’neath October’s dying skies. 
All The Year Round, 


THE DEW’S GIFT. 
THE spider works with wit and will, 
She frames her wheel and she is sped ; 
But ‘tis the dew’s gift, not her skill, 
That hangs with diamonds every thread. 


With pains and patience we no less 
Shape out our lives, but yet allow 

That all our brightest happiness 
Is sent from Heaven, we know not how. 
Spectator, H. J. 
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From Temple Bar. 
AMELIA OPIE. 

NORWICH, quaint and picturesque in 
itself, and interesting from many his- 
torical associations, has also been among 
the best praised and best abused of 
English towns with regard to its literary 
circles. 

Between the declaration of Basil 
Montagu that Sir James Mackintosh 
and he ‘always found Norwich a haven 
of rest’? when they visited it on circuit, 
because of the intellectual society with 
which it abounded, and Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s denunciation of it as ‘a rival 
to Lichfield itself, in the time of the 
Sewards, for literary pretension and 
the vulgarity of pedantry,” lies a wide 
margin for difference of opinion. 
Truth, no doubt, as usual, will be found 
within the two extremes. 

There may have been a _ tendency 
amongst the Norwich illuminati of the 
close of the last and beginning of the 
present century to form themselves 
into a mutual admiration society ; but 
it cannot fairly be denied that they had 
amongst them very much justly to ad- 
mire. The family of Taylor alone 
would have saved any town from the 
charge of ‘pretension’? to culture. 
Even Miss Martineau qualifies her 
sweeping censure with respect to Mrs. 
John Taylor and Mrs. Opie, though 
against William Taylor no words that 
she can say are fierce enough ; and Dr. 
Alderson, Mrs. Opie’s father, she calls 
**solemn and sententious and eccentric 
in manner, but not an able man in any 
way.’?? Other pens have described 
him as clever enough, at all events, to 
be a very fascinating, popular, and suc- 
cessful physician; and he was grate- 
fully remembered, thirty years after 
his death, by poor patients to whom he 
had freely given time and care. 

Dr. Alderson married Amelia Briggs, 
a descendant of an old Norfolk family ,? 
but born in Bengal, and sent to En- 
gland while yet a child, on the death of 

1 Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. Smith & 
Elder, 1877. Vol. i., p. 300. 

2 Mrs. Opie notes with satisfaction that “ before 
the reign of Edward I.,” her maternal ancestors 


“assumed the surname of De Ponte or Pontibus, 
i.e., ‘at Brigge’ or ‘ Brigges.’” 
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her parents, in the charge of an Indian 
nurse. Mrs. Alderson was beautiful 
and intelligent. She brought up her 
only child, Amelia, born in 1769, with 
great care; and Mrs. Opie in her 
fragment of autobiography traces her 
lifelong interest in the cause of eman- 
cipation, and her strong sympathy for 
the insane, to her mother’s firm and 
sensible mode of combating two great 
imaginative terrors of her childhood. 
These were a negro named Aboar, and 
a mad woman who called herself Old 
Happiness ; Amelia was persuaded to 
make friends with them, and to do 
them kindnesses, and before long it 
became her greatest pleasure to visit 
the neighboring lunatic asylum _ with 
flowers and gifts, to add to which she 
saved her small stock of pocket money. 
The poor lunatics soon began to watch 
for her visits, and called her * the little 
girl from St. George’s,’’ the parish in 
which Dr.. Alderson lived. She had to 
throw her offerings over the iron gates, 
and never could quite overcome her 
horror at the clanking of the chains of 
the unfortunate creatures who crept 
up to fetch them on the other side. 

The wise mother, unfortunately, had 
always been delicate, and on the 31st 
December, 1784, she died, leaving 
Amelia, then fifteen years old, to take 
the head of her father’s house. 

The love and sympathy between fa- 
ther and daughter were intense. Dr. 
Alderson made Amelia his constant 
companion, and introduced her to all 
his friends, who formed a very gay 
and varied circle. Her own favorite 
amongst them—and it says much for 
the young girl’s good taste and judg- 
ment — was Mrs. John Taylor, of whom 
we find this description in a letter from 
Basil Montagu : — 


A most intelligent and excellent woman, 
mild and unassuming, quiet and meek, sit- 
ting amidst her large family busy with her 
needle and domestic occupations, but al- 
ways assisting by her great knowledge the 
advancement of kind and dignified senti- 
ment and conduct. Manly wisdom and 


feminine gentleness were in her united 
with such attractive manners that she was 
universally loved and respected. 


In “high 
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thoughts and gentle deeds’’ she greatly re- 
sembled the admirable Lucy Hutchinson, 
and in troubled times would have been 
equally distinguished for firmness in what 
she thought right. 

Mrs. Taylor was not too much en- 
grossed by her own handsome and 
intellectual family to bestow sympathy 
and affection on her friend’s motherless 
daughter ; and Amelia’s bright, recep- 
tive mind was stimulated and kindled 
to enthusiasm in many directions by 
the remarkable persons with whom she 
associated during the impressionable 
period of youth. 

For her future avocation as a story- 
writer, too, she was already beginning 
to lay up stores of material by observ- 
ing life under more aspects than are 
generally open to a girl’s notice. Be- 
sides her friends at the asylum, many 
of whose melancholy histories she 
learned and narrated, she had seen 
Hannah Snelling, the female soldier 
who followed her lover to the wars, 
and visited Anna Maria Real, a young 
woman whose lover had gone to sea 
and who followed him to Russia dis- 
guised as a sailor, and worked out her 
passage undetected. Finding on her 
arrival that her lover was dead, she 
remained in the service for some years, 
but had landed at Lynn when Miss 
Alderson went to see her, and was 
working as a tailor—a trade she had 
learned on board ship — and still attired 
as a man. “Her manner was not 
pleasant, and as I watched her almost 
terrible eyes I fancied they indicated 
a deranged mind,’’ writes Amelia. 
Some incidents of the “ female sailor’s ”’ 
history must have been suppressed in 
her first account of herself, for subse- 
quently ‘‘a collection of wild beasts 
came to town, the showman of which 
turned out to be Maria Real’s husband, 
and with him she left Norwich.” 

Amelia’s studies of human nature 
were also carried on in the Assize 
Courts, where she experienced a fearful 
joy in hearing counsel plead and judges 
speak, and watching the demeanor of 
the prisoners, though she carefully 


1 Life of Sir James Mackintosh. 
son. Moxon, 1835. Vol. i., p. 165. 


Edited by his 
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avoided any case which might entail 
the penalty of death. On one happy 
occasion she found herself seated on 
the bench, and the judge, Sir Henry 
Gould, entered into conversation with 
her. 

Never, I think, had my vanity been so 
gratified ; and when, on my being forced to 
leave the court by the arrival of my dinner- 
hour, he said he hoped I was sufficiently 
pleased to come again, I went home much 
raised in my own estimation. 


They must have formed a curious 
and interesting contrast—the hand- 
some and venerable judge, eighty years 
old, and his young friend of sixteen, 
who is thus described by her biogra- 
pher : — 

Her countenance was animated, bright 
and beaming ; her eyes soft and expressive, 
yet full of ardor; her hair was abundant 
and beautiful, of auburn hue, and waving 
in long tresses. Her figure was well 
formed, her carriage fine, her hands, arms, 
and feet well shaped — and all around and 
about her was the spirit of youth and joy 
and love.? 


The dramatic instinct which prompted 
Miss Alderson’s interest in Assize 
Courts, in displays of oratory, and in 
all occasions which induced a betrayal 
or even an assumption of feeling, was 
very early developed. ‘Your uncle 
the barrister,’?* Capel Lofft wrote to 
her, ‘was saying yesterday how struck 
he was, even in your childhood, with 
your power of dramatic diction and 
recitation, and that- he had never 
thought it equalled by any one.”’ Of 
course, having this strong bias, and 
some power of expression, she soon 
began to write plays, in one of which 
she performed the part of the heroine 


2 Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie, 
Cecilia Lucy Brightwell. 1854. P. 35. 

3 He was originally a dissenting minister, but 
left that profession for the law, was married twice, 
in each case to a woman of fortune, and was called 
tothe bar. In the plenitude of his prosperity, and 
high in office, he was rather inclined to draw a veil 
over his early and humbler days. On one occasion 
when examining a witness, who either could not or 
would not recollect circumstances important to 
the case, he said sharply: ‘‘ Why, friend, you do 
not seem to remember anything!” ‘Oh, yesI 
do!’? was the disconcerting reply. “I very well 
remember your being a Presbyterian parson!” 
(See Beloe’s Sexagenarian. Vol. i., pp. 155-156.) 


By 

















Amelia Opie. 


before an audience of private friends ; 
uthers, it would appear, she hoped to 
bring before the public—an ambition 
stimulated, no doubt, by her warm 
friendship with Mrs. Siddons and oth- 
ers of the Kemble family.} 

Dr. Alderson, like nearly all his con- 
temporary notabilities in ‘that city of 
sedition, Norwich,” was a Liberal, and 
at that time to be a Liberal meant to 
be a strong sympathizer with the rev- 
olutionary spirit stirring throughout 
Europe— which had then very real 
tyrannies to combat and wrongs to re- 
dress, and so many of whose votaries, 
disenchanted by the fading of the rosy 
Utopian visions of their youth, became, 
like Southey and Wordsworth, respect- 
able Conservatives in middle age. 
This reaction, however, had not set in 
when Miss Alderson visited London in 
1794, imbued with her father’s admira- 
tion for the philosophic republicans, 
yet with her own bright eyes open to 
all the humor of their inconsistencies 
and assumptions. 

Such of her animated letters home as 
have been preserved make one regret 
the many others describing the trials of 
Horne Tooke, Holcroft, ete., which her 
father thought it prudent to destroy as 
soon as read. To Mrs. Taylor she thus 
relates a visit to Godwin at Somers 
Town, going from Southgate by way of 
Islington :— 

A most delightful ride through some of 
the richest country I ever beheld. We 
found the philosopher with his hair bien 
poudré, and in a pair of new, sharp-toed, 
red morocco slippers, not to mention his 
green coat and crimson under waistcoat. 
He received me very kindly, but wondered 
I should think of being out of London. 
Could I be either amused or instructed at 
Southgate ? I teld him that I had not yet 
outlived my affections, and that they bound 
me to the family there. But was I to ac- 
knowledge any other dominion than that 
of reason? ‘‘But are you sure that my 
affections in this case are not the result of 


1 Miss Alderson refers in one of her letters to a 
faree which had apparently been returned to her 
for alteration after the usual weary waiting in a 
manager’s desk : “* I have been capering about the 
room for joy at having got my farce back. Now 
idleness, adieu, when Dicky and I have held sweet 
converse together ! ” 
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reason ?’’ He shrugged disbelief, and told 
me I was more of the woman than when he 
saw me last. 

How delightful it would have been to 
hear the gay, handsome girl posing the 
intellectual autocrat on the connection 
between reason and the affections! 
No doubt Godwin was willing to renew 
the discussion whenever she pleased, 
for among his many flirtations he em- 
barked on a very decided one with 
Amelia Alderson. She writes in an- 
other letter to the same correspond- 
ent :— 

Godwin drank tea and supped here last 
night. It would have entertained you 
highly to see him bid me farewell. He 
wished to salute me, but his courage failed 
him. ‘Will you give me nothing to keep 
for your sake, and console me during your 
absence ?’? murmured the philosopher. 
‘*Not even your slipper? I had it in my 
possession once, and need not have re- 
turned it.’’ This was true ; my shoe had 
come off, and he had put it in his pocket. 
You have no idea how gallant he is be- 
come! Mrs. Inchbald says the report of 
the world is that Mr. Holcroft is in love 
with her, she with Mr. Godwin, Mr. God- 
win with me, and I with Mr. Holcroft. A 
pretty story indeed! This report Godwin 
brings to me, and he says Mrs. Inchbald 
always tells him that when she praises him, 
I praise Holcroft. This is not fair of Mrs. 
Inchbald. She appears jealous of Godwin’s 
attention to me, so she makes him believe 
I prefer Holcroft to him. She often says 
to me, ‘‘Now you are come Mr. Godwin 
does not come near me.’”’ Is not _ this 
womanish ? 2 

Mrs. Shelley believed that her fa- 
ther’s feeling for Amelia Alderson was 
merely the warm and admiring regard 
he entertained for Mrs. Inchbald. 
Mr. Kegan Paul thinks that he “ seri- 
ously thought of asking her to be 
his wife, but whether the lady or 
her father declined the alliance, or 
whether no offer was actually made, it 
is plain that the feeling between the 
two was at no time warmer than a sin- 
cere friendship *”? — extended, he adds, 
to Mary Wollstonecraft. Some of Miss 
Alderson’s letters to her are still pre- 
served, and in one of them she says 


2? Memorials, p. 57. 
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that ‘‘ whatever she had seen before for 
the first time had always disappointed 
her, except Mrs. Imlay * and the Cum- 
berland Lakes !”’ 2 

From Somers Town Miss Alderson 
drove to Marlborough Street and found 
the Tragic Muse — 

As handsome and charming as ever, en- 
gaged in nursing her little baby. . . 
There, too, I saw Charles Kemble, and 
thought him so like Kemble, Mrs. Twiss 
and Mrs. Siddons that it was some time 
before I could recollect myself enough to 
know whether he was a man or a woman. 
The baby is all a baby can be, but Mrs. 
Siddons laughs and says it is a wit and a 
beauty already in her eyes. 

Long afterwards she said that this 
visit to London in 1794 was almost the 
most interesting period of her long life, 
because of the opportunity it gave her 
of attending the State trials. 

Not only hearing the first pleaders at the 
bar, but beholding the first magnates of the 
land, and knowing in my secret heart that 
my own prospects for life might probably be 
darkened by the result. To such a height 
had party spirit reached on both sides in 
my native city and elsewhere that even in- 
nocent men were accused of treasonable 
intentions and practices who talked when 
excited by contradiction the fearful things 
they would never have thought of acting ; 
and I had reason to believe that if the 
‘felons’? about to be tried should not be 
acquitted, certain friends of mine would 
have emigrated to America, and my beloved 
father would have been induced to accom- 
pany them.? 

The strong reaction from this dread 
may account for the extent to which 
her enthusiasm is said to have carried 
her on the acquittal of Horne Tooke. 
The Rev. W. Beloe, prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, rector of All Hallows, and 
assistant-librarian at the British Mu- 
seum (whose often highly scandalous 
gossip called forth such a bitter protest 
from Dr. Parr), dealt very tenderly, 
for him, with Miss Alderson, but calls 
her ‘‘a perfect picture of a précieuse,”’ 
while telling a story which shows her 





1 The name by which Mary Wollstonecraft was 
then known, 

2? William Godwin, his Friends and Contempora- 
ries. H.S. King, 1876. Vol. i., p. 158, 

* Memorials, p. 50. 
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in quite a different light. After speak- 
ing of her early revolutionary sympa- 
thies, he adds : — 

On one occasion, indeed, her enthusiasm 
got the better both of her prudence and the 
natural delicacy of her sex. She attended 
the trial of her admired patriot, Horne 
Tooke, for high treason. When the verdict 


|of ‘‘Not Guilty’? was pronounced she 


scrambled over seats and benches, and, 
hastening to where he stood, kissed him in 
the public court !4 

There were at this time seven thou- 
sand and forty-one émigrés in London 
and its suburbs, and the Norwich belle 
made some friends and _ admirers 
amongst them. The Duc d’Aiguillon 
wrote to her :— 

Mais vous! Que désirer pour votre bon- 
heur? La Nature n’a-t-elle pas pourvu & 
tout, en vous donnant les qualités du coeur, 
celles de l’esprit, des graces, des talents ? 
Je me bornerai donc 4 souhaiter que vous 
soyez toujours aussi heureuse que vous 
méritez de ]’étre, et c’est tout dire. 

Naturally so beautiful and brilliant 
a woman, with so large and varied a 
circle of acquaintances, is reported to 
have had hosts of admirers, some of 
whom aspired to become more than 
admirers. She herself refers laugh- 
ingly to a love affair at sixteen ; and 
there would seem from a passage in a 
letter to Mrs. Taylor to have been a 
later and stronger attachment, but this 
is not further alluded to. In 1797, 
Miss Alderson again visited London, 
and, at an evening party given by some 
intimate friends, first met John Opie : 

Some of those present were rather eagerly 
expecting her arrival, but the evening was 
wearing away, and still she did not appear. 
At length the door was flung open, and she 
entered, bright and smiling, dressed in 
blue, her neck and arms bare, on her head 
a small bonnet placed coquettishly on one 
side and surmounted by three white feath- 
ers. Her hair hung in rich, waving tresses 
over her shoulders ; her face kindled with 
pleasure at sight of her old friends ; her 
whole appearance was animated and glow- 
ing. . . . Opie was charmed at first sight.5 

The immediate fascination was prob- 

4 The Sexagenarian, 


edition. Vol. i., p. 413. 
5 Memorials, p. 64. 


Rivington, 1818. Second 
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ably not mutual, for Opie though look- 
ing, according to Allan Cunningham, 
like an ‘inspired peasant,’ had still 
the rugged and unpolished peasant 
manner, and it took acertain amount 
of acquaintance to penetrate to the 
high qualities underlying it. He was 
the son of a master-carpenter in St. 
Agnes, near Truro. His mother be- 
longed to the good old Cornish family 
of Tonkin, one of whose members 
wrote a history of his native county. 
At ten years old Opie had mastered 
many of Euclid’s problems, and at 
twelve he opened an evening school 
for arithmetic and writing (in which 
he excelled), some of his pupils being 
twice his age. 

About this time he taught himself to 
draw, by copying pictures which he 
saw in the houses of his father’s em- 
ployers, or displayed in shop windows. 
His father wished John to follow his 
own trade and discouraged his artistic 
propensities, but the boy fortunately 
came under the notice of Dr. Wolcot 
(Peter Pindar), who then lived at 
Truro, and with his assistance and en- 
couragement Opie’s progress became 
so rapid that before he was sixteen he 
began to support himself as an itiner- 
ant portrait painter, finding patrons in 
the neighborhood, and often adding the 
cats and dogs of the establishment to 
their family groups. 


It was not long before Dr. Wolcot. 


sent Opie to London, where, after vary- 
ing fortunes, first being called ‘the 
wonder of the day’ and marvelled at 
as a heaven-born peasant painter, and 
then treated for a long time with un- 
merited and disheartening neglect, he 
had, when he met Amelia Alderson, 
attained a high position. In the mean 
time he had made a most unfortunate 
marriage, and been divorced from his 
wife, and these domestic troubles may 
have added to the ruggedness and 
harsh reserve of manner found repel- 
lent by new acquaintances. ‘He 
greatly resembled his paintings,’’ wrote 
Mrs. Opie in after years, ‘‘and while 
the trivial defects both of him and them 
were obvious to the many, the unusual 
excellences of both could be completely 
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known and justly valued only by the 
few.’’} 

Whatever Miss Alderson’s first im- 
pressions of her new admirer may have 
been, many weeks had not elapsed be- 
fore she wrote to Mrs. Taylor : — 


If my head be not turned by the larger 
draughts which my vanity is daily quafting, 
I shall return to Norwich much happier 
than I left it. Mr. Opie has (but mum) 
been my declared lover almost ever since I 
came. I was ingenuous with him upon 
principle, and I told him my situation and 
the state of my heart. He said he should 
still persist, and would risk all consequences 
to his own peace, and so he did and does, 
and I have not resolution to forbid his 
visits. Is not this abominable? Nay, 
more — were I not certain my father would 
disapprove such or, indeed, any connection 
for me, there are moments when, ambiticus 
of being a wife and mother, and of secur- 
ing to myself a companion for life, capable 
of entering into all my pursuits and of 
amusing me by his, I could almost resolve 
to break all fetters and relinquish the wide 
and often aristocratic circle in which I now 
move, to become the wife of a man whose 
genius has raised him from obscurity into 
fame and comparative affluence. But my 
mind is on the pinnacle of its health when 
I thus feel, and on «. pinnacle one can’t 
remain long. 


She says also that the chief induce- 
ment Mr. Opie offered to her was that 
he would * joyfully consent”? to Dr. 
Alderson’s living with them. ‘ What 
a temptation to me, who am every mo- 
ment sensible that the claims of my 
father will always be with me superior 
to any charms that a lover can hold 
out!”? Yet even this consideration 
does not quite avail. ‘‘ Often do I 
rationally and soberly state to Opie the 
reasons that might urge me to marry 
him —in time —and the reasons why I 
could never be happy with him, nor he 
with me. But it always ends in his 
persisting in his suit.” 

All comes, we are assured, to those 
who wait —and persevere. Opie per- 
severed, and did not have to wait very 
long. How Dr. Alderson’s objections 
— if indeed he did object so strongly as 


1 Introduction to Opie’s “ Lectures on Painting.” 
Longmans, 1809. P. 3. 
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his daughter anticipated — were over- 
come we are not informed, but it was 
not by any arrangement for a joint 
household. When Amelia Alderson 
married the artist at Marylebone 
Church, in May, 1798, the bride and 
bridegroom remained in town and Dr. 
Alderson returned to Norwich. 

In Mrs. Opie’s introduction to her 
husband’s ‘Lectures on Painting,” 
she describes their limited means and 
frugal life when first married, and their 
enjoyment of ‘the cheap pleasures of 
existence — reading, conversation, an 
evening walk.”’ Opie preferred spend- 
ing his leisure hours at home, studying 
prints, sketching designs for pictures, 
and playing on the flute to any society 
— provided his one beloved companion 
was with him.? But now and then 
they went to the theatre or the opera, 
in which both took great delight, Opie’s 
ear being so accurate that he could play 
on the flute, or whistle, on their return 
home all the airs which had pleased 
him on first hearing them. Mrs. Opie’s 
talent for music had been carefully cul- 
tivated in Norwich, and Mrs. Taylor in 
a paper on her contributed to the 
‘* Cabinet,’”? to accompany a portrait, 
observes : — 


She was unrivalled in that kind of singing 
in which she more particularly delighted. 
Those only who have heard her can con- 
ceive the effect she produced in the per- 
formance of her own ballads. Of these 
‘The Poor Hindoo”’ was one of her chief 
favorites, and the expression of plaintive 
misery and affectionate supplication which 
she threw into it we may safely say has 
very seldom been equalled. She may fairly 
be said to have created a style of singing of 


‘her own, which, though polished and im- 


proved by art and cultivation, was founded 
in that power which she so pre-eminently 


1 Her love of society, so natural to one in every 
way qualified to shine in it, was the only point on 
which they differed. After returning from a short 
visit to her father at Norwich, Mrs. Opie writes to 
Mrs, John Taylor: “I have led a most happy and 
delightful life since my return, and in the whole 
two months have not been out more than four 
times; so spouse and I had no squabbles about 
visiting, and that is the only thing we ever quarrel 
about. If I would stay at home forever I believe 
he would be merry from morning to night, and be 
a lover more than a husband,” 





possesses of awakening tender sympathies 
and pathetic feelings. 


Mr. 8. C. Hall, who knew Mrs. Opie 
in later years, says :— 

She was perfect as a musician, according 
to the simple perfecting of those days, and 
sang with power and sweetness the music 
then in vogue—‘‘Sally in our Ally,” 
‘*Savourneen Deelish,’? and the sovrano 
songs from ‘‘Love in a Village,’ ‘‘ The 
Beggars’ Opera,”’ and ‘‘ Artaxerxes.? 


She also delighted in dancing, in con- 
nection with which she tells a curious 
story. Once when re-visiting Norwich 
with her husband, they accompanied a 
friend to see the Dutch Church :— 


The two gentlemen were engaged to- 
gether ; I, finding myself somewhat cold, 
began to hop and dance on the spot where 
I stood. Suddenly my eyes fell on the 
pavement below, and I started at beholding 
the well-known name ‘‘ Christian ”’ graved 
on the slab. I stopped in dismay, shocked 
to find that I had actually been dancing 
upon the grave of my old dancing-master ! 

To return to her early married life : — 

To procure indulgences for a wife whom 
he loved, [she writes] Mr. Opie found it 
necessary to make himself popular in that 
productive and difficult branch of the art, 
female portraiture. He therefore turned 
his attention to points he had been in the 
habit of neglecting, and his pictures soon 
acquired a grace and softness to which they 
had of late years been strangers. 


A brother artist noticing the change 
at one of the exhibitions, said: ‘* We 
never saw anything like this in you be- 
fore, Opie —it must be owing to your 
wife.” He repeated the compliment 
to her with great pleasure, adding that 
he was very willing the improvement 
should be attributed to her. 

Mrs. Opie was equally ready to ac- 
knowledge her indebtedness to her hus- 
band’s advice and sympathy. In those 
days there was a strong feeling against 
women writers, and in the class from 
which Opie sprang the prejudice might 
have been expected to be particularly 
strong. But he did not share it :— 


He knew that my most favorite amuse- 
ment was writing, and he always encouraged 


? Book of Memories, Virtue & Co., 1871, P. 168, 
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my ambition to become an acknowledged 
author. Our only quarrel on the subject 
was not that I wrote so much, but that I 
did not write more and better. And to the 
last hour of my existence I shall deplore 
those habits of indolence which made me 
neglect to write while it was in my power 
to profit by his criticisms and advice, and 
when, by employing myself more regularly 
in that manner, I should have been sure to 
receive the proudest and dearest reward of 
woman, the approbation of a husband at 
once the object of her respect and of her 
love. 

Thus the seemingly incongruous mar- 
riage, which some friends ridiculed or 
blamed, and at which all wondered, be- 
tween the rugged, uncultivated (though 
far from unintellectual) artist, and the 
radiant, fastidious, coquettish beauty, 
proved a thoroughly happy one. She 
frankly owns that she thought some of 
his economies passed the limits of ne- 
cessity, but she endured them cheer- 
fully, knowing the uncompromising 
independence and uprightness from 
which they arose. She was proud of 
his conversational powers,! and denies 
that he ever uttered the bearish and 
bitter personalities attributed to. him 
on his first entrance to London soci- 
ety. He assured her that they were 
invented for him by a friend, who 
thought the greatest service he could 
do to Opie was by any means to 
heighten his notoriety ! 

A trait in Opie’s character, which his 
wife especially valued, was his strong 
family affection, and his entire freedom 
from all disingenuousness or false 
shame as to his parents’ position. His 
mother he described as “the most per- 
fect of human beings —the most mild, 
most just, and most disinterested of 
women ;”’ and Mrs. Opie adds; ‘I be- 
lieve scarcely any one who knew her 
would have thought this description 
exaggerated.’’ She lived to be ninety- 
two, in the full possession of all her 
faculties. 

1 Horne Tooke said, ‘‘ Opie crowds more wisdom 
into a few words than almost any man I ever knew. 
He speaks in axioms.” (Which perhaps sounds a 
little fatiguing to ordinary minds?) And Mrs, Sid- 
dons observed : ‘* When I am with him I am always 


sure to hear something which I cannot forget, or 
at least which ought never to be forgotten.” 
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There are many lively home-pictures 
in Mrs. Opie’s letters to Mrs. Taylor : 


I am very much afraid my spouse will 
not live long [she writes in 1800]. He has 
got a fit of tidyness on him, and employed 
himself for two evenings in putting his 
painting-room to rights. This confirms 
what I saidto him the other day, that 
almost every man was beau or sloven at 
some time of his life. Charles Fox once 
wore pink heels ; now he has an unpow- 
dered crop. I expect that as my husband 
has been a sloven hitherto he will be a beau 
in future. He is so pleased with his handy- 
work, and capers about, and says, ‘‘ Look 
there! How neat—and how prettily I 
have disposed the things! Did you ever 
see the like ?’’ Certainly I never did where 
he was before ! 

In 1801, Mrs. Opie’s first acknowl- 
edged novel, ‘Father and Daughter,”’ 
dedicated to Dr. Alderson, appeared.? 
It was praised by the Edinburgh Re- 
view, became very popular, and Paer 
based his opera “* Agnese”’ upon it. 
Mrs. Opie’s terror and anxiety while 
the book was in the press were great. 
She felt doubly desirous that it should 
succeed, as Mr. Opie was, at the end of 
that year and the beginning of the next, 
‘almost without employment.” He 
had no commissions, although his ex- 
hibited paintings had been greatly 
praised, and was consequently in a 
state of despondency whieh it needed 
all his wife’s bright hopefulness to dis- 
pel or even alleviate. His extreme 
self-depreciation*® added to this depres- 
sion, but he did not allow it for a mo- 
ment to lessen his industry, which was 
always remarkable. Northcote said of 
him: ‘** Many artists paint to live, but 
Opie lives to paint ;” and ‘Others get 
forward by steps, but this man by 
strides.”’ ‘ Painting is a pleasure and 
a profession to many,’’ says Mrs. Opie, 
“but to him it was a passion.”? In 
spite of his disappointmert, ‘‘ he con- 
tinued to paint regularly as usual, and 


2 She had published anonymously a story called 
“The Dangers of Coquetry,” before her marriage. 

’ “During the nine years that I was his wife I 
never saw him satisfied with any one of his produc- 
tions ; and often, very often, have Iseen him throw 
himself in an agony of despondence on the sofa in 
my sitting-room, exclaiming, “I never, never shall 
be a painter as long as I live!” 
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no doubt increased by that means his 
ability to do justice to the torrent 
of business which soon after set in 
towards him, and never ceased to flow 
till the day of his death.” 

One of the first and pleasantest re- 
sults of this renewed prosperity was a 
visit to Paris, which afforded Opie the 
long anticipated delight of visiting the 
Louvre; on the same day, as it hap- 
pened, as Charles James Fox and his 
wife, with whom they made the tour of 
the galleries, Mrs. Opie proudly observ- 
ing the great statesman’s deference to 
her husband on artistic questions. To 
her the chief event of the holicay was 
the opportunity of seeing the first con- 
sul. This was at a review on the 
Place de Carousel, for which a French 
acquaintance had secured for the Opies 
a window on the ground floor of the 
Tuileries : — 

Just before the review began we saw sey- 
eral officers in gorgeous uniforms ascend 
the stairs, one of whom, whose helmet 
seemed entirely of gold, was Eugene de 
Beauharnais. A few minutes afterwards 
there was a rush of officers down the stairs, 
and amongst them I saw a short, pale man 
with his hat in his hand, who resembled 
Lord Erskine in profile. But, though my 
friend whispered, ‘‘C’est lui,’ I did not 
comprehend that I beheld Buonaparte, till 
I saw him stand alone at the gate. In an- 
other moment he was on his horse, while I, 
trembling with emotion, gazed on him in- 
tently, endeavoring to commit each expres- 
sive, sharply chiselled feature to memory, 
contrasting also with admiration his small, 
simpie hat, adorned with nothing but a 
little tri-colored cockade, and his blue coat, 
guiltless of gold embroidery, with the splen- 
did adornments of the officers who followed 
ee At length the review ended— 
too soon for me. The First Consul sprang 
from his horse. We threw open our door 





again, and as he slowly reascended the | 


stairs, we saw him very near us and in full 
face, while his bright, restless, expressive 
and, as we fancied, dark blue eyes beaming 
from under long black eyelashes, glanced 
over us with a scrutinizing but complacent 
look.? 

During this visit to Paris Mrs. Opie 
was in such a state of uncontrollable 


1 From a paper contributed by Mrs. Opie to 
Tait’s Magazine. Voi, iv., 1831. 
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enthusiasm, all the visions of human 
perfectibility which the friends of her 
childhood had associated with the 
French Revolution rushing on her 
brain, that while sitting in the boule- 
vards she sang, in her clear, brilliant 
soprano, ‘* Fall, tyrants, fall!’?? With 
what a mixture of amusement and hor- 
ror must the gentle Quakeress of later 
years have looked back on this ebulli- 
tion ! 

Another Napoleonic reminiscence 
was a visit, under the auspices of the 
beautiful Maria Cosway (artist and art- 
ist’s wife), to the house of Madame 
Buonaparte, mére. The hostess was, 
unfortunately, too ill to receive the 
Opies, and they only saw “the top of 
Madame Murat’s cap,” as she alighted 
from her carriage to visit her mother. 
But the honors of the house were done 
very efficiently by ‘‘a blooming ecclesi- 
astic,”’ youthful-looking and extremely 
bien soignée, adorned with powdered 
hair, purple stockings, gold crucifix, 
and shoe-buckles, his complexion fresh 
and rosy, his manners gracious. ‘ He 
seemed a merry as well as a courteous 
man. Once he took Maria Cosway 
aside, and showed her a letter just re- 
ceived, which to judge from his hearty 
laugh and her answering smiles gave 
them excessive pleasure.’”? This was 
an intimation from Rome that he might 
soon be called upon “to exchange his 
purple stockings for scarlet ones, and 
his title of Archbishop of Lyons for 
that of Cardinal Fesch.”’ 

Mrs. Opie was fortunate in seeing 
three of her heroes during this visit 
to Paris, men as strongly contrasted 
in character as in destiny —Fox and 
Napoleon, already mentioned, and 
Kosciusko, whom she met at a party 
given by an English lady. She was at 
first sight disappointed in not finding 
** Warsaw’s last champion ”’ externally 
the réritable héros du roman she had 
pictured him. 

He was much above the middle height, 
had high cheek-bones, and features not of 
a distinguished cast. His eyes were fine 
and expressive, and he had a high healthy 


2 This episode is not recorded in Tait’s Maga- 
zine, but was related by a friend who witnessed it, 
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His forehead was covered by a 


color. 
curled auburn wig, much to my vexation, 
as I should have liked to see its honorable 


scar. But his appearance was pleasing, his 
countenance intellectual, his carriage dig- 
nified. He spoke English as well as we 
did. 

He naively asked Mrs. Opie to write 
some verses on him, which she did for 
his next birthday. 

In the following year, while Mrs. 
Opie was paying her annual visit to her 
father, Opie writes, as usual, urging 
her speedy return, telling her that he 
cannot do without her, as she is ‘*‘ more 
than ever a part of himself,’ and add- 
ing that he is sending her 


A letter, with a volume of poems by 
Henry Kirke White, a visionary boy of sev- 
enteen, who with all becoming diffidence 
presumes to lay his youthful effusions at 
your feet. He was struck by the resem- 
blance of one of his poems to one of yours, 
though to compare the former to the latter 
is like comparing O’ Keefe to Shakespeare. 
There !—I hope this will give you pleasure. 
The cat and parrot are both well, and the 
kitten beautiful and merry. Adieu, my 
only love. 

Mrs. Opie’s novel, ‘‘ Adeline Mow- 
bray,”’? published in 1804, was called by 
the Edinburgh Review “the most pa- 
thetic, and the most natural in its 
pathos, of any fictitious narrative in 
the language.”’ Indeed, even unfavor- 
able critics allowed her pathos. Miss 
Mitford, who called her ‘ vulgar ”’ (to 
be sure that was in a letter to Mrs. 
Hofland, a rival novelist, and the wife 
of a rival artist), adds that she has 
‘‘painful pathos,’ and says, “I like 
Mrs. Opie, but I don’t like to feel as if 
I wanted to cry ;”?} and Miss Mar- 
tineau says : — 


1 In a later letter to Sir William Elford she gives 
a rather spiteful receipt for an Opie novel: “ One 
knows the usual ingredients of her tales just as one 
knows the component parts of a plum-pudding. 
So much common sense (for the flour), so much 
vulgarity (for the suet), so much love (for the 
sugar), so many songs (for the plums), so much wit 
(for the spices), so much fine binding morality (for 
the eggs), and so much mere mawkishness and in- 
sipidity (for the milk and water wherewith the said 
pudding is mixed up), Yet she is a very clever 


woman, and a good-natured woman, and although 
my exceeding fastidiousness with respect to style 
and elegance and gracefulness in writing deprives 
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Mrs. Opie wrote slowly and amidst a 
strenuous excitement of her sensibilities. 
She liked trying the effect of her tales on 
hearers before they went to press. I re- 
member my mother and sister coming home 
with swollen eyes and tender spirits after 
spending an evening with Mrs. Opie to hear 
‘“*Temper,’’ which she read in her most 
overpowering way. When they saw it in 
print they could hardly believe it was the 
same story. 


That last qualifying clause is highly 
characteristic. 

In 1806 Opie at last admitted that his 
improved circumstances would justify 
indulging in some modest pleasures 
long denied, and looked forward to as a 
sort of high-water mark of prosperity, 
His wife was to improve and enlarge 
her apartments, and receive her friends 
in a manner ‘‘more befitting our ap- 
preciation of their society,’ and he was 
to have the luxury of riding on horse- 
back. But these bright visions were 
destined to remain visions only. 

In the summer of the same year 
the Opies visited Southill, the seat of 
Mr. and Lady Elizabeth Whitbread ; 
Wilkie, and Lady Roslyn and her chil- 
dren, being also of the party. On one 
of their excursions Mrs. Opie and Lady 
Roslyn went into a country house and 
asked the caretaker, who was busy 
cooking her dinner, for a glass of milk, 
The old woman hurried off to get it, 
putting down her ladle, which Lady 
Roslyn took up, saying it would be a 
pity that she should suffer for her good 
nature; and Mrs. Opie adds that 
among the interesting and unexpected 
sights of the morning, that of the fash- 
ionable beauty, ‘‘ Harriet, Countess of 
Roslyn, basting a leg of mutton, was 
not the least.”” This is like a bit from 
one of her own “ Tales of Real Life.” 

At Southill she would have been well 
content to stay, but Opie soon grew 
restless, complaining that he had been 
‘‘idle for eight days,’’ and accordingly 
they returned to town, where, says his 


me of any pleasure in her works, there are a great 


| many very good judges who admire her writings 


greatly.”’ (Life and Letters of Mary Russell Mit- 
ford. Bentley, 1870. Vol. ii., p. 148.) 

2 Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. Vol. i., 
p. 430. ¢ 
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wife, ‘“‘to the toils of the artist every 
day succeeded those of the writer 
every evening. From September, 1806, 
to February, 1807, he allowed his mind 
no rest, and scarcely indulged in a walk 
or the society of his friends.”” The 
work which so engrossed him was his 
** Lectures on Painting,’’ delivered at 
the Royal Academy,} after the first of 
which, says Cunningham, in his ‘‘ Lives 
of British Artists,’ ‘‘he was compli- 
mented by his brethren, escorted home 
by Sir William Beechey, and appeared 
to his wife in a flush of joy.”” But the 
triumph was dearly purchased. The 
last lecture was on the 9th of March ; 
he was almost immediately taken ill, 
and in spite of the efforts of the best 
physicians of the day, and the incessant 
care of his wife and sister, he died on 
the 9th of April. 


The most soothing consciousness I have 
to look back upon [writes Mrs. Opie] is the 
certainty that my husband’s last percep- 
tions in this world were of a pleasurable 
nature. By the kindness of his friend and 
former pupil, Mr. Thompson, R.A., he was 
gratified in his desire to see his picture of 
the Duke of Gloucester, which he was most 
anxious should appear in the exhibition, 
completed, and when it was brought to the 
foot of his bed he looked at it with the 
greatest satisfaction, and said with a smile, 
“Take it away—it will do now.” This 
incident seemed to give the turn to the 
delirium which followed, for he was paint- 
ing in imagination upon it until the last 
hour of his existence. 

On the funeral of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds in 1792, Opie exclaimed to his 
sister, ‘‘ Aye, girl! and I too shall be 
buried in St. Paul’s.”? His prophecy 
came true ; fifteen years later Opie was 
laid in the cathedral almost by his great 
brother artist’s side. 

Soon after this Mrs. Opie returned to 
her father’s house in Norwich. Miss 
Mitford, in a letter to the Rev. William 
Harness, intimates that there were very 
painful circumstances attending the 
breaking up of her London home, and 
regrets that they were ‘so smoothed 


1“T am tired, tired of writing,” he told Prince 
Hoare, when the lectures were completed. ‘I 
mean to be a gentleman in the spring months, keep 
a horse, and ride out every morning.” 
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over” in the ‘ Memorials,’’ adding 
that : — 


Mrs. Opie was herself so kind and excel- 
lent a woman that she could well have 
afforded to have the truth told of her... . 
All her friends knew how hard it was that 
the furniture for which she had worked 
should be sold for the benefit of her coarse 
sister. 

She must of course have meant 
Opie’s sister, of whom Mrs. Opie al- 
ways spoke and wrote with the greatest 
cordiality.?, It should be remembered 
that Miss Mitford, with all her charm- 
ing qualities, was an inveterate gossip. 
Her prejudices were intense, and she 
does not seem to have weighed and 
sifted the evidence for all the stories 
she repeats. 

Collecting and arranging a small 
volume of poems, and writing the 
prefatory memoir to her husband’s 
** Lectures on Painting,’’? occupied 
Mrs. Opie in her first years of widow- 
hood. Kind, warm-hearted Lady 
Charleville was amongst her corre- 
spondents, and encouraged her to go on 
writing : — 

Begin a good long Clarissa-like novel ; 
you have principles and fancy to compose 
an interesting and elevating work, and a 
knowledge of the manners of the world, 
which Richardson wanted. Give me a 
character, acting and developing itself under 
a variety of circumstances, to interest my 
feelings and exert my understanding ; and 
set her feet on English ground, and let us 
not have mystic notions or Asiatic refine- 
ments to perplex our mtellects, too well- 
braced by this northern temperature to 
sympathize with mysteries, embroideries, 
or odors, or start at every creaking hinge 

2 “Let me be thankful for the blessing I expe- 
rienced in the presence of that sister, so dear to 
my husband, who by sharing with me the painful 
yet precious tasks of affection enabled me to keep 
from his bed all hired nurses —all attendants but 
our deeply interested selves; that was indeed a 
consolation.” 

3 Of this memoir Sir James Mackintosh observes : 
“It is a pleasing sketch, in one or two parts very 
elegant ; it breathes esteem, admiration, and pride. 
. . » One passage I object to— where she makes an 
excuse for not exposing his faults. The apology is 
unnecessary. ... She ought either to have been 
absolutely silent, or, with an intrepid confidence in 
the character of her husband, to have stated faults 
which she was sure would have been ‘dust in the 
balance’ placed in the scale opposite to his merits.” 
(Life, vol. ii., p. 27.) 
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in an old castle. Miss Owenson, whom I 
saw in Dublin, tells me she is writing a 
tale of Hindostan. Let’s keep to plain En- 
glish for yours. 

Mrs. Opie was in London at the time 
of Sir Francis Burdett’s forcible re- 
moval to the Tower in 1810 (he had 
barricaded his house, resisting what he 
considered an unjust arrest); and she 
speaks of the peculiar sensation she 
experienced, when returning late from 
a party to her rooms in Prince’s Street, 
on seeing cannon planted in Hanover 
Square and soldiers watching by their 
guns. 

During a later visit to town Mrs. 
Opie attended a brilliant soirée at the 
house of Madame de Staél, who had 
recently left the court of Bernadotte, 
and was eloquent in his praise. She 
produced a profile miniature of her fa- 
vorite, which she placed in the hand of 
Sir Harry Englefield (a great virtuoso 
of the day), anxiously awaiting his ver- 
dict. ‘Carefully and long did he ex- 
amine the painting, and then, holding 
it up to the light, observed, with a 
slow, distinct utterance, and in a rather 
loud voice, ‘He is like a ferocious 
sheep !’” 

“¢Corinne’s”’? indignation was ex- 
treme, but Mrs. Opie says the resem- 
blance was unmistakable. 

With all the vivacity and enthusiasm 
of her youth, the ‘same enthusiasm she 
showed on behalf of the republican, 
Horne Tooke, Mrs. Opie joined in 
“¢ Emperor-hunting,’’? when the visit of 
the allied sovereigns in 1814 turned all 
the women’s heads. 

Just room and time [she concludes one 
of her letters to her father] to say that I 
have seen and touched the emperor. Other 
ladies touched his hand, I squeezed his 
wrist only. I bribed the porter and got 
into his hotel!!! He was dressed in a 
scarlet uniform (ours) and wore our blue 
ribbon. His head is bald, his hair light, 
his complexion blond and beautiful, his 
eyes blue, his nose flattish, with a funny 
little button end to it, his mouth is small 
and his lips thin. His chest and shoulders 


are broad and finely formed, his manner 
graceful and dignified. He is the emperor 
of all the Russias, and therefore he is 
handsome, delightful, and so forth. 
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At Lady Charleville’s Mrs. Opie saw 
‘‘a venerable-looking blind woman, 
bowed by various cares.’ ‘‘ This,” 
said Lady Charleville, “‘is Lady Sarah 
Napier. Will you sing her a ballad? ”’ 
Mrs. Opie replied that she could not 
sing anything worth hearing, but she 
would try. ‘*Surely,’’ said Lady Sarah 
gently, ‘“‘that was injudicious. Mrs. 
Opie would rather not have the atten- 
tion of the company so loudly solicited.”’ 
‘¢ Very true,’’ replied Lady Charleville, 
‘but your ladyship is always the best 
bred woman in the world, and I the 
worst, and I never see you without 
taking a lesson in manners.’”’ Mrs. 
Opie sang *‘The Soldier’s Farewell,’’ 
inspired, apparently, by her immense 
admiration for one of the young Na- 
piers who accompanied his mother: 
‘“*He was wounded in every engage- 
ment abroad. I never saw a hand- 
somer man —I could not help looking 
at him! ... he has his mother’s out- 
line, enlarged into manly beauty, and 
such fine dark eyes.” 

At another party, given by Lady 
Cork, the guests suffered tortures from 
hope deferred. Blucher had been in- 
vited, but did not appear ; every fresh 
arrival aroused expectation anew, only 
to be again disappointed. Lady Caro- 
line Lamb, says Mrs. Opie, ‘‘ did her 
possible” to keep up the flagging spir- 
its of the invited guests, even to acting 
« charade; but when this was over, 
and the great man had not come, she 
too vanished. Then arrived — 


Mrs. Wellesley Pole, bringing a beautiful 
prince — Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg ; 
but saying she feared Blucher would not 
come. However, we now heard a distant, 
then a near hurrah, and a violent knocking 
at the door. The hurrahs increased and 
we all jumped up, exclaiming, ‘‘ There’s 
Blucher at last !’’ The door opened, the 
servant announced ‘‘General Blucher,’’ 
and in strutted Lady Caroline in a cocked 
hat and a great coat! In the mean while 
Lord Hardwick had arrived from the Brit- 
ish Gallery, where he had been in attend- 
ance on Princess Charlotte and the grand 
duchess, and to him Lady Caroline went 
with clasped hands and lifted eyes, saying 
she was come to ask the greatest favor — 
would he give her some money? ‘‘ What 
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for?’’ ‘‘Oh, to pay the servants for that 
pretty hurruh ; they did it so beautifully !”’ 
So poor Lord Hardwick gave her a dollar, 
looking, I thought, rather silly at having 
his pocket so gracefully picked ; and Lady 
Caroline ran down-stairs, delighted. 

Even in the exceptionally brilliant 
circles of that exciting time Mrs. Opie 
was a special favorite. Her successes, 
enjoyed with the simple gaiety of a 
child, are related with a child’s candor 
to her father; she tells him how, all 
through a dinner at Mackintosh’s (a 
philosophic dinner, at which she antic- 
ipated being starved with both cold and 
hunger, for there was no fire, and three 
several hours for dining had been 
named to different guests), J. W. Ward 
(afterwards Lord Dudley) whispered 
witty things in her ear — ** more charm- 
ing and more malicious, more Puck- 
like than I had seen him for years.” 
How Lady Cork gave her an exquisite 
training for a ball dress, ‘‘ really hand- 
some ; a wreath of white satin flowers 
worked upon net.’? How James Smith, 
driving to a party at Fulham with her 
and a friend, sang funny songs and re- 
peated epigrams and bon mots all the 
way there, gave them an extempore 
comedy in the hall while waiting for 
their carriage to return, and when 
seated in it invented a romantic biog- 
raphy of Sir William Dunbar, in letters, 
beginning, without a moment’s pause, 
‘* When we last parted, my dear gen- 
eral, I was in the prime of life ; every 
hope full of vigor,’ etc. Ilow she 
meets Von Humboldt, who talks of 
‘polities, science, literature, Greek, 
morals, church government, the char- 
acters of the emperor of Russia, king 
of Prussia, Blucher, and Platoff.’’ 
How “old <Albinia of Buckingham- 
shire’? has made her promise to go to 
her ‘“‘ masked breakfast,’’ and how, at 
another masquerade, a ball to the Duke 
of Wellington, she is to appear ‘ full- 
dressed, but no train, and high feath- 
ers; with a pink domino of calico, 
made high and long, to give me height 
and disguise me, thrown over all, that 
I may be incog. till I am tired, and 
then appear as myself.’’ 

At a breakfast given by Sir George 
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Phillips in 1816, Mrs. Opie was placed 
next to Sir Walter Scott, who told her 
that he had cried over her ‘ Father 
and Daughter’? ‘‘more than he ever 
cried over such things.’”? She asked 
Scott why, with such dramatic power, 
he had never tried the drama? And 
he gave her an outline of a tragedy he 
had projected and even begun, during 
which, she says, “his whole face be- 
came elevated in its character, and even 
the features acquired dignity and grace 
from the power of genius. Never shall 
I—never can I—forget the fine ex- 
pression of his lifted eye.” Words- 
worth also was of the party, but she 
does not mention having spoken with 
him. 

Meantime, during years, very briefly 
summarized here, of social and intel- 
lectual pleasure, of devoted attendance 
on her father, of steady literary work, 
and of some passing thoughts of again 
changing her name, an influence felt 
from childhood was slowly gaining a 
stronger and stronger hold upon her. 
Dr. Alderson and the Gurney family 
had been lifelong friends ; the sisters 
Priscilla and Elizabeth (afterwards Mrs. 
Fry) were warmly attached to Amelia, 
and J. J. Gurney wrote from time to 
time warning letters, in which he bade 
her keep herself ‘‘unspotted from the 
world.”’ 


Now what wilt thou say to me? [he 
continues]. Perhaps thou wilt say that 
thy countrified, drab-coated, iMethodistical 
friend knows nothing of ‘‘ the world,”’ mis- 
interprets the meaning of the apostle, and 


1 Her biographer merely says that “she turned 
a deaf ear to such proposals.” But according to 
Miss Mitford this was not invariably the case. “I 
doubt,” she says in the letter previously quoted, 
‘if it be permissible to ignore entirely the absolute 
engagement Mrs. Opie was under to marry Lord 
Herbert Stuart (I forget names, but surely it was 
Lord Herbert, a lame man), My good old friend 
Sir William Elford was invited by her to meet him 
at dinner; at that time all was arranged and the 
time fixed for the wedding. It went off on agree- 
ment because, though each had enough to live on 
—he as a bachelor in lodgings, passing eight months 
of the year in the country houses of kinsfolk and 
friends, and she as a poor authoress without the 
encumbrance of rank—they could not muster 
enough to keep house and preserve a certain ap- 
pearance in days when broughams and pages were 
not, and horses and men were essential to an estab- 
lishment however modest,” 
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is frightened by the bugbear of a name as a 
child is by a ghost. There may be some 
truth in these observations of thine, and I 
must allow that the world is not idolatrous 
now as it was then. . . . but I refer partic- 
ularly to the fashionable world, of which I 
am apt to entertain two notions — first, that 
there is much in it of real evil; second, 
that there is much also in it which has a 
decided tendency to produce forgetfulness 
of God, and thus to generate evil indirectly. 
On the other hand, there is little in it, per- 
haps, which is positively good. 


He thanks her for her last letter, which 
is ‘an instructive inmate of my pocket- 
book, since it bespeaks a tender con- 
science,’”? and praises her ‘ Christian 
charity.”’ In another letter, after con- 
trasting worldly pleasures and religious 
happiness, he adds, with a humorous 
candor which must have appealed very 
strongly to his correspondent : — 


Thou wilt observe, my dear friend, that I 
have underscored the words liked, admired, 
and flattered. It is because I know thou 
art so, and unless thou art of a very differ- 
ent composition to thy friend it must afford 
no small temptation to thee... . I really 
should like to know how thy mind was 
affected by Lady Buckingham’s day mas- 
querade, because I am sure that if I could 
sing and converse in that way and procure 
all manner of favor and applause from in- 
numerable lords and ladies, I should be as 
vain as a peacock thereupon. Now I con- 


fess that if thou art vain thy vanity does | 


not show itself. 


The same letter mentions the serious | 
illuess of the writer’s brother John, | 


who died soon afterwards, to Mrs. 
Opie’s lasting grief. She travelled all 
night from London to follow him to the 
grave, and thenceforward regularly at- 
tended the religious services of the 
Quakers. The loss of her old friends 
Hayley and Mrs. Inchbald, and of the 
lovely and gentle Priscilla Gurney, and 
a serious illness of Dr. Alderson’s, fur- 


ther disinclined Mrs. Opie for general | 


society, threw her much on the com- 
panionship and sympathy of the Gur- 


neys, and disposed her to join the sect | 
to which so many of her dearest sur-| 


viving friends belonged. After long 


hesitation and mental conflict, the final 
step was taken, and she was ‘ received 
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into membership’? in August, 1825. 
Had Mrs. Opie then known and loved 
Bishop Stanley and his son Arthur as 
she did in later years, her departure 
from Unitarianism might have taken 
another direction. Southey in one of 
his letters says: ‘‘I like her in spite 
of her Quakerism — nay, perhaps the 
better for it. It must always be re- 
membered among what persons she 
had lived, and that religion was never 
presented to her in a serious form until 
she saw it in drab.” 

Dr. Alderson expressed his warm 
approval of his daughter’s decision. 
He was dying ; she would be left, as to 
close domestic ties, absolutely alone, 
and perhaps he thought her still buoy- 
ant and excitable temperament would 
find a safe and supporting substitute for 
them in the quieting discipline of the 
wider family of Friends. Mrs. Opie’s 
grief for her father’s death, which took 
place in the following October, was no 
less bitter because the event had been 
long known to both of them to be ap- 
proaching. Her greatest comfort was 
in reflecting on their joint hope of re- 
union, and on the kind acts of her 
father’s life ;} and her letters and jour- 
nals during the years immediately fol- 
lowing her loss show how unremittingly 
she toiled among the poor and sick and 
sinful, visiting hospitals, workhouses, 
and gaols, taking comfort and relief 
everywhere, and keeping a high ideal 
of religious duty before her eyes. But 
it seems morbid and distressing to find 
the innocent, sunny-tempered, sweet- 
natured Amelia Opie calling herself 
‘vile,’ “ cold and dead,” and suffering 
‘*paroxysms of regret for unfulfilled 
|duties.”? It is quite refreshing to come 
/upon such an entry as: ‘‘ Made a reso- 
lution not to speak slightingly again 
of > Uf I can help it.” 








1 “He prescribed,” she says, “for four or five 
| hundred persons at his house every week. The 
| forms in our large hall in the morning were so full 
| that I could scarcely pass ; and this he did till the 
| beginning of 1821, when, unable to go down-stairs, 
he received the people at my earnest desire in my 
little drawing-room, till he said he could receive 
no one again. Oh, it was the most bitter trial he 
| or I ever experienced when he was forced to give 
| up this truly Christian duty !” 
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Of course Mrs. Opie’s friends ‘in 
the world” were astonished and dis- 
mayed at the thought that she was 
going out of it. Lady Cork regarded 
the change mainly as a question of cos- 
tume : — 


Si vous étes heureuse je ne suis pas mal- 
heureuse, used to be my motto to you. I 
must be glad that you are happy; but I 
must confess I have too much self not to 
feel it a tug at my heart, the no chance I 
have of enjoying your society again. Will 
your primitive cap never dine with me, and 
enjoy a quiet company? Your parliament 
friend does not wear a broad-brimmed hat, 
so pray, pray, pray do not put on the bon- 
net! Come to me and be my love in a 
dove-colored garb and a simple headdress. 
. . » Leould fill a paper with fun, but the 
cold water of your last makes me end my 
letter. 

And Lady Charleville wrote : — 

Pour avoir le plaisir de te. tutoyer, je 
t’écris, ma chére, en Frangois, ot lon 
tutoyé naturellement celles que l’on aime. 
. . . Et je te jure que, quand tu te ferois 
Bramine cela me seroit égale, tant que tu 
conserverais pour moi la méme bonté que 
jadis!... Viens nous voir—j’en serai 
trop enchantée. Ton cceur n’est point 
changé, et je suis sire que ta costume ne 
te rendra pas moins intéressante pour tes 
amis. 

She did go to see them — at least, she 
went to London, and took part in such 
decorous joys as her new convictions 
permitted — ‘** Yearly Meeting,” ‘St. 
Giles’ Schools Bazaar,”’ and the * Afri- 
can Meeting,” at Freemason’s Tavern, 
where she saw some old acquaintances 
—amongst them the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, of whom she says: ‘ He seemed 
so glad to see me, and talked some 
time, retaining my hand in his. LIhope 
friends behind were not scandalized ! ” 

In 1829 Mrs. Opie revisited Paris, 
divided between regret and anticipa- 
tion, deeply lamenting that she no 
longer had her husband beside her 
to share her pleasure, nor her father to 
whom to describe. it; but resolved 
“to keep recollection at bay.’’ She 
sat to David for a medallion, which he 
said he wanted to take ‘“ because she 
had made him cry his eyes out.’’? She 
wore her Quaker cap, which the 





French artists all declared resembled 
a Phrygian helmet, and had un air 
classique ; and she said of the medal- 
lion when completed : ‘* Though young 
and flattered, the thing is like, and 
David satisfied.” She also made the 
acquaintance of Cuvier, the Duchesse 
de Broglie, and La Fayette : — 


The hero of my childhood, the idol of my 
youth, and I have found him far beyond 
my idea of him, high raised as it was! He 
is a handsome man of seventy-two, humble, 
simple, and blushing like a girl at his own 
praises, with manners the most perfect 
possible, and his bonhommie is so striking 
that one almost forgets his greatness and 
his fame. 

On returning to England, Mrs. Opie 
received perhaps the most honorable of 
many tributes to the worth of her mind 
and character, in the shape of a letter 
from Southey, accompanying a volume 
of his ‘‘ Colloquies,’’ in which, after 
urging on Mrs. Fry the establishment 
of societies for reforming the manage- 
ment of hospitals and _ infirmaries, 
which should do for them what she had 
already done for the prisons, he con- 
tinues with a sort of stately fervor : — 


I have another woman in my mind’s eye 
—one who has been the liveliest of the 
lively, the gayest of the gay, admired for 
her talents by those who knew her only in 
her writings, and esteemed for her worth by 
those who were acquainted with her in pri- 
vate life. One who, having grown up in 
the laxest sect of semi-Christians, felt the 
necessity of vital religion while attending 
on her father in the infirmity of old age, 
and who has now joined the lively faith for 
which her soul thirsted, not losing in the 
change her warmth of heart and cheerful- 
ness of spirit, nor gaining by it any increase 
of sincerity and frankness, for with these 
Nature had endowed her, and society, even 
that of the great, had not corrupted them. 
The resolution, the activity, the genius, the 
benevolence required for such a work are 
to be found in her, and were she present in 
person as she is in imagination, I would 
say to her, ‘‘Thou art the woman!’’! 
(Colloquies. Vol. ii., p. 322). 


1 Could it — could it have been a little touch of 
human jealousy which made Caroline Bowles write 
to Southey that “‘ Friend Amelia” was “ radically 
vulgar in all her notions’? Tobe sure she adds 
with quick repentance, ‘ I am abominably spiteful, 
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Not all the Quaker quietism which 
could be brought to bear upon her 
could quench in Amelia Opie her fas- 
cinated interest in revolutions, and it is 
most amusingly characteristic to find 
her starting off to Paris in 1830 alone, 
and telling nobody of her resolution 
until she had started. On crossing 
the Place Royale she heard with in- 
tense delight some young men singing 
Casimir de la Vigne’s ‘* New National 
Song :”? — 

Pour briser leurs masses profondes, 

Qui conduit nos drapeaux sanglants ? 

C’est la liberté des deux mondes — 

C’est La Fayette, en cheveux blancs ! 

The name of La Fayette was like a 
greeting from a friend, and added to 
the “ extraordinary elevation of spirit” 
the adventure gave her. The memo- 
rable ‘** three days’ were of course long 
over before her arrival, and she was 
astonished to find how many of their 
traces had already been removed. In 
fact, but for the tricolor waving over 
the Tuileries, she might have doubted 
whether any revolution could have so 
recently taken place. Mrs. Opie vis- 
ited Mme. de Genlis, ‘a really pretty 
old woman of eighty-seven, very un- 
affected, with nothing of smartness or 
state about her,’? who, on parting, em- 
braced Mrs. Opie, exclaiming: ‘ Je 
vous aime!” and at La Fayette’s re- 
ceptions saw crowds of celebrities who 
drew from her the very natural wish 
that they could “ be ticketed” for the 
enlightenment of strangers. A few 
weeks after Mrs. Opie’s arrival in Paris 
there were mutterings of a gathering 
storm —cordons formed round certain 
streets, the générale beating, National 
Guards bivouacking before the Tui- 
leries and in the Place Vendéme. 

Her Quaker friends at home, how- 
ever, looked jealously at these little 
social and political excitements, includ- 
ing a quiet “seventh day” evening 
spent with Queen Marie Amélie and 
the Duchesse d’Orléans, and told her 
she had betier come back before she 
I perceive, and in a very gossipping mood this 
evening.” (Correspondence of Robert Southey 


with Caroline Bowles. Dublin University Press 
Series, 1881. P. 105. 
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was ‘* drawn away from the simplicity 
of the faith.’’ Perhaps they had heard 
that the Saint Simoniennes were anx- 
ious to beguile the distinguished En- 
glishwoman to their meetings. ‘ What 
a triumph it would be to them,” a 
Frenchman introduced by Cuvier said 
to Mrs. Opie, ‘to get off that little 
cap and exchange it for a large black 
hat and feathers !’?— which, with a 
blue gown, formed the uniform of their 
sect. 

The Halls, who met her about this 
period, thus describe her : — 


Despite somewhat of severity in her 
quick blue eye, her manner and appearance 
were extremely prepossessing. . . . Her 
carriage was erect, her step firm and rapid, 
her manner decided, her voice low and 
sweet in tone, her smile perfect sunshine. 
She ‘‘flirted’”’ a fan with the ease and 
grace of a Spanish donna, and if her bright, 
inquiring, and restless eyes made one rather 
nervous at a first interview, the charm of 
her smile and the winning grace of her 
nature placed one at ease after a few 
minutes’ conversation. Still the incessant 
sparkling of those quick blue eyes told that 
“e’en in the tranquillest climes, light 
breezes might ruffle the flower sometimes.”’ 


If a little of the old leaven of love 
of beautiful adornment clung to the 
dainty delicacy and becoming arrange- 
ment of Mrs. Opie’s Quaker cap and 
kerchief, she was true to the principles 
of her new sect in curbing her imagina- 
tion. Mr. Hall (of course) asked her 
for a story for the “ Amulet :”? — 

Thou knowest, or thou ought to know 
[she replied] that since I became a Friend 
Iam not free to what is called make a story. 
I will write a fact for thy Annual, or any 
little matters of history, or truth, or a poem 
if thou wishest, but I must not lye, and say 
such and such a thing took place when it 
did not : dost thou understand me ?! 

It would be difficult_by means of 
extracts to give any ided of the old- 
world charm which still pérvades Mrs. 
Opie’s writings, as the odor of pot 
pourri clings toa china jar. It lies in 
the easy dialogue, the knowledge of 
human nature, the talent, as one of her 
critics says, ‘‘ for perceiving truth with- 


1 Book of Memories, Virtue&Co. 1871. P.169. 
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out the process of reasoning,’’ rather 


than in any detachable passage. Some 
of her *‘ Tales from Real Life’? can be 
read with interest in days in which the 
aspect of life is widely altered ; espe- 
cially ‘“* Lady Anne and Lady Jane,” 
for its sharp and well-defined contrast 
— often drawn at more length and with 
less skill by later novelists — between 
the shallow, selfish, fascinating cousin 
Jane, who charms in spite of her faults, 
and the generous, high - principled, 
sharp-tongued cousin Anne, whose un- 
compromising honesty often prevents 
her pleasing even when she most de- 
sires to do so. 

A recent book of recollections gives 
the only unpleasing account of Mrs. 
Opie on record : — 

Il was taken one day while young to pay 
a visit to Mrs. Opie. . . . The house was 
of large and imposing dimensions, one of 
those ancient and magnificent mansions in 
Lincoln Inn Fields now let in offices and 
occupied chiefly by lawyers. I thought her 
very gentle andamiable. She appeared to 
me elderly even at that time, yet she lived 
many years after, dying only in 1865, but 
she had then reached ninety-three. Noone 
could see Mrs. Opie without being im- 
pressed by her calm, quiet, self-possessed 
manner.. She seemed the personification of 
repose and unaffected dignity. . .. Mrs. 
Opie was a musician and sang well, but 
she was apt to expect to be asked to sing 
whenever in society, and would then overdo 
matters by singing noisy bravura songs 
which did not always please. She also 
made enemies among her lady acquaint- 
ances by manifesting a disposition to take 
undue precedence of others on such occa- 
sions.! 


No sectarian feeling could chill or 


narrow Mrs. Opie’s generous apprecia- 
tion of character. On reading the life 


of Sir James Mackintosh, she says 
(after acknowledging the justice of 


his a her life of her hus- 
band, alread® quoted) : — 


He [Mackintosh] was no daring sceptic, 
but a seeker to the last, and fully do I be- 
lieve he found and was accepted in the 
Redeemer. And he was kind to every one 
—oh, so truly kind! He loved to give 


1 Gossip of the Century. Vol. ii., p. 480. The 
date and age are incorrect, 
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pleasure, certainly, and those who do this 
have something at least that was in Christ 
Jesus. 


Her next expedition was to Corn- 
wall, to see the remaining members of 
her husband’s family and the spots as- 
sociated with his early life. The fine 
scenery and air so raised her elastic 
spirits that a too tender conscience was 
wounded. ‘‘I sometimes reprove my- 
self for the happiness I feel,’ she 
writes, ‘‘and my health so perfect!” 
Her crowning joy was a visit to the 
castle of St. Michael’s Mount, of which 
she writes :— 


The housekeeper said she wished me to 
stay a week, but I thought she would in 
her heart be very glad to get rid of a crazy 
old gentlewoman, who came to look at the 
moon from the ramparts of the castle, as if 
she had no moon in her own country ; and 
I don’t doubt but she fancied me moon- 
struck, which idea was, I dare say, con- 
firmed by her catching me drawing the faces 
and figures I saw in the fire, a new but, I 
assure thee, a very amusing occupation. 
. . . The seais close round this magnificent 
mountain, with its masses of rock frowning 
midway down its verdant sides. And such 
a sea as it isin winter! They are shipless 
waters, for no vessel could live in them, 
and I did enjoy to see the waves of the 
Atlantic rolling proudly in on one side of 
the castle, telling of greater and more fear- 
ful power beyond, where my eye could not 
penetrate. .. . Next night I sat up till/the 
moon rose, and, leaning on the baleony, 
witnessed her fight with the wind and the 
rain, and her ultimate victory. Such was 
the roughness of the sea that the white 
foam made ‘‘the darkness light about it’’ 
without the aid of the moon. But where 
she did not shine on their jutting points, 
dark as Erebus were the turrets, the ram- 
parts, and the walls of the castle; while 
the little town at the foot of the mountain, 
and the more distant town beyond, lay in a 
sort of half tint of moonshine, and the 
noble rocks over which I leaned were soft- 
ened into beauty by the mellowing rays 
that rested on them. 


After seven months in Cornwall, dur- 
ing which she wrote most of her ‘* Lays 
for the Dead,” and arranged them for 
publication, Mrs. Opie returned to Nor- 
wich, and met Dr. Chalmers at the 
house of the Gurneys. In his ** Me- 
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moirs’’? Dr. Chalmers speaks of his 
pleasure in meeting the writer of “the 
most exquisite feminine tales,’’ and also 
the difficulty of identifying the plain- 
looking Quakeress Amelia with the ac- 
complished novelist Mrs. Opie, until 
they talked together while strolling on 
the lawn after dinner, and he felt the 
charm of her “rich and interesting 
conversation.” 

A long tour in Scotland, and a yet 
longer one through Belgium and up the 
Rhine, furnished charming material for 
her letters and diaries ; her enthusiasm 
for natural beauty, and her keen sym- 
pathy with all aspects of humanity con- 
tinuing undiminished by advancing age 
and one or two sharp illnesses. In 
1835 she was re-established in “the 
Castle Meadow House, Norwich,” 
where Opie’s portraits of herself, her 
father, and their most intimate friends 
adorned the walls, and one of the win- 
dows was fitted with a frame containing 
prisms, for which she had, says her 
biographer, *‘ a sort of passion.”” ‘* Oh, 
the exquisite beauty of the prisms on 
my ceiling just now!” she writes ; ‘ it 
is a pleasure to exist only to look at it. 
I think green parrots and macaws 
flying about in their native woods, 
must look like that.’? Flowers, too, 
“‘were her constant companions ; she 
luxuriated in them ; filled her window- 
sills with stands of them, and her tables 
with bouquets. Light, heat, and fra- 
grance were indispensable to her enjoy- 
ment.”’ 

Hospitality and correspondence occu- 
pied a large portion of her time ; every 
visitor to Norwich who could find an 
introduction or a pretext sought her 
out ; and she calculated that the letters 
she wrote (excluding notes) averaged 
six a day. How many of these were 
answers to appeals for help, advice, 
and charity was only known by the 
piles of grateful acknowledgments dis- 
covered after her death. She used to 
say that if she had not enjoyed the oc- 
cupation so much, her epitaph must 
have been “died of letter-writing.” 
Lady Cork was still among her corre- 
spondents ; her last letter, written two 
years later, was very characteristic : — 
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Lonpbon, March 15th. 

One thousand, eight hundred and thirty-seven. 

Thanks, dearest dear friend, for your 
cordial letter. Yes, thank God, 91 is well 
in health, and if my beloved friends en- 
joyed the same blessing would be perfectly 
content in mind. . . . Oh, why do you not 
come to town earlier in the season? There 
are many of your playfellows. Yesterday 
dined with me Rogers, Sydney Smith, 
Granby, and more wits and worthies such 
as you would relish. ... The picture of 
Hannah More is by Gainsborough ; I think 
it a little like her. When she was young 
she could not afford to have very fine, long 
diamond earrings nor were they the fashion 
when I saw her flirting with Garrick. 
However, all the connoisseurs agree that it 
is an excellent painting. N.B.— There is 
a ring on the wedding finger which does 
not resemble blessed Hannah. Poets are 
springing up like mushrooms, but the nov- 
els are sad trash. ... Yours more than 
words can express, says — 

O.Lp M. Cork. 

When Mrs. Opie did go up to town 
she describes a dinner with Lord 
Brougham at Miss Berry’s Twicken- 
ham cottage ; sitting to poor Haydon 
(who called her * that delightful crea- 
ture”) for his great picture of the 
*¢ Meeting of the Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion ;’’? Rogers’s famous breakfasts ; a 
dinner with Sydney Smith ; a ‘ friend- 
ship struck up with Sam Slick ;”’ and 
gives some most entertaining reminis- 
cences of poor Hogg, unfortunately too 
long to quote. 

Her delight in oratory wherever it 
could be heard, and especially with the 
dramatic surroundings of the Assize 
Courts, never abated. A succession of 
judges humored her. We saw her 
seated on the bench beside Judge 
Gould in 1785. In 1844 she writes : — 


The other evening, while Baron Alderson 
and the High Sheriff and I were talking to- 
gether in the Judges’ Room, Sir Edward 
Williams asked me how I was going home, 
on which the High Sheriff, seizing my 
hand, said, ‘‘ Oh, she shall go with us ; we 
will take her home!’ I drew back, of 
course, not believing he could be in ear- 
nest ; but the Judge said, ‘‘ Yes, let us take 
her,” and Edward pulled me on, saying, 
‘*Come, Brother Opie !’’ as he tucked me 
under his arm. The High Sheriff led the 
and into the carriage I jumped, 


way, 
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ashamed but pleased. Isat by my cousin, 
and the astonished chaplain opposite the 
Judge, wondering and laughing. . . . Little 
did I think I should ever ride behind four 
horses and two outriders with trumpets, 
etc. ... So much for the escapade of a 
grave Judge and High Sheriff. 


And, may we not add, a demure 
Quakeress of seventy-four ? 

Nine happy and peaceful years she 
was still to spend in Norwich. Her 
sight perfect, her hearing little im- 
paired, her carriage erect as ever. 
** Never, perhaps,’’ says her biogra- 
pher, *‘were so many young and fair 
faces seen clustering round an old one 
as were to be found in her room week 
after week ;”’ they went to confide in 
her, secure of friendly comprehension ; 
attracted, too, by ‘‘ her love of fun, her 
merry laugh, her ready repartee” — 
and yet more, perhaps, by the wonder- 
ful charity and humility which would 
see faults in no one but herself. 

Mrs. Opie still visited London now 
and then, on one occasion going to 
Claremont, oppressed by the thought 
of the changes in Louis Philippe’s fam- 
ily since she had seen them last ; Marie 
Amélie’s greeting was, ‘“‘Ma chére, 
bonne Opie, que vous étes bonne de 
venir me voir!’ and her farewell, 
‘* Souvenez-vous, et écrivez encore, 
écrivez toujours!” At Sir J. Boi- 
leau’s she met Guizot, with whom she 
was “charmed. His manners are very 
simple, and he played at jeux de société 
with us young people at night, and en- 
joyed it as much as we did.” 

She visited the Great Exhibition of 
1851, being one of the few persons ad- 
mitted in bath chairs an hour before 
the general public. Another of these 
privileged ones was Miss Berry, who, 
looking with admiration at her friend’s 
conveyance, which had some superi- 
ority of make, exclaimed, ‘‘ Where did 
you get that chair, Mrs. Opie? I quite 
envy it’?—on which Mrs. Opie pro- 
posed a race ! 

In the following year she records a 
visit from Fanny Kemble, during which 
she was ‘‘ denied to every one, as I had 
much to say to her. I much enjoyed 
her conversation.’’? She went to Cro- 
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mer, and felt her old delight in watch- 
ing the rising and falling of the tides, 
though now compelled to do so only 
from the windows of her room. On 
her return home she was carried up- 
stairs in a basket-chair, ‘‘never to go 
down again.’’ Her incurable malady, 
her severe and repeated attacks of 
rheumatic gout, and her extreme weak- 
ness, rapidly increased. But her pa- 
tience and grateful love for those who 
unweariedly watched by her never 
ceased ; and almost her last connected 
utterances before her death on the 2nd 
December, 1853, were ‘“‘all is peace,”’ 
and ‘all is mercy.” 

Miss Mitford exclaims, sans phrase, 
with reference to Mrs. Opie’s becom- 
ing a Quakeress —‘*‘ what a miserable 
hash she made of her own existence ! ” 
And Miss Kavanagh, at the end of an 
admirable summary of her character 
and writings, says : — 


She joined the Society of Friends con- 
scientiously, she adhered to it with perfect 
fidelity, and she never repented. But it 
was the work of influence of zealous friends, 
and it changed little in her life... . It 
was a sacrifice, no doubt, but it was not 
made in the fervent and productive years ; 
hence it never worked any of those radical 
changes which give so much significance to 
renunciation.! 


Looking back on the record of Mrs. 
Opie’s life, one hesitates to agree with 
either judgment. There was, indeed, 
as we have seen, a period during which, 
with the hyper-sensitiveness of a con- 
vert, she felt agonies of contrition for 
venial faults, and indulged with re- 
morse in very harmless pleasures. But 
this soon passed, and beyond the re- 
nunciation of novel writing (in which 
it is probable that her best work was 
done, for her imaginative vein was 
neither deep nor strong), her creed 
does not seem to have entailed any sac- 
rifice of dear affection or reasonable 
enjoyment. On the other hand, it is 
impossible not to recognize, in compar- 
ing her earlier and later years, the 
increased activity in every form of be- 


1 English Women of Letters, by Julia Kavanagh. 
Edit. 1862. P. 288. 
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nevolence and helpfulness to which it 
impelled her. She had a temperament 
both excitable and indolent, and essen- 
tially pleasure-loving. With a suffi- 
cient income, absolute independence 
and leisure, many flatterers, and no 
close home ties or duties, she might 
easily have drifted into aimless self-in- 
dulgence in the world ow Von s’amuse, 
had she been without the restraints of 
deepened religious feeling, and a creed 
which especially enjoined temperance, 
moderation, and quietness. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE CAREER OF THE 
REV. LUKE TREMAIN. 

THEY often talk of him at Rampton 
even to this day. He has become a 
mythical personage, though it is only 
about fifty years since he dropped down 
from the clouds among us, and there 
are a score of people who remember 
him still; some of them were grown 
men and women when he came, and 
some were boys and girls, who have 
but a faint recollection of him and his 
ways. They call him sometimes the 
> Vangelist, but more often the Wrastler 
in their dialect. Why they should call 
him the ’Vangelist is easy enough to 
understand, though even “thereby 
hangs a tale,’’ but why they should call 
him the Wrastler is not to be guessed 
until you know a little more about him 
and his prowess. 

In the year 1844 the rector of Ramp- 
ton was a pluralist, and held another 
living, at which he resided half the 
year; and as that was a pleasant vil- 
lage by the seaside, it is hardly to be 
wondered at if he only gave the sum- 
mer and autumn to Rampton and spent 
the winter and spring in his marine 
residence. As he grew older the rector 
spent less and less of his time at Ramp- 
ton, and his curate, a worthy good soul, 
but very poor, occupied the rectory 
house with his wife and a single ser- 
vant, and as the people say, ‘‘ that was 
a piggy sort of a place, you may de- 
pend on, by the time as he’d had it for 
six or eight months or more.” 
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Now it came to pass that in the late 
summer of 1844 the fayver broke out at 
Rampton. There was a row of squalid 
hovels belonging to a small proprietor 
in the parish —twelve of them in all 
—about as ghastly places as any man 
need wish to set his eyes on. They 
were almost all horribly crowded, the 
water was poisonous, the sewage was 
thrown out into the ditch on the other 
side of the road, and the habits of the 
people were indescribably filthy, reck- 
less, and desperate. Everybody drank 
as much bad beer as he could get ;, the 
White Hart over the way was delight- 
fully convenient, and was kept open 
through more than half the night ; the 
children were shocless and ragged, un- 
taught, unkempt, uncared for. There 
were three or four of the men who 
were habitual poachers, and one or two 
of them who were never sober except 
when they were training for a raid 
upon the hares and pheasants in the 
preserves of some neighboring squire. 
The saying used to be, ‘‘ Decent folks 
don’t come from Rampton ’xcept it’s 
arter dark.” 4 

When the fayver broke out among 
this wild community it did not spare 
them. Old and young— men, women, 
and children — were stricken down. 
‘* That was a purple-spotted fayver, I 
tell ’ee,” says one. ‘I'd ought to 
know, for I had it mysel’. I was a 
young chap then, and there was seven 
on us down at once, and we was three 
in a bed, and father and my sister Jane 
and her baby died on it, and I was off 
my head for a matter of ten days, as 
I’ve heerd tell.” 

You may read the entries in the par- 
ish register if you like ; there they are, 
thirteen funerals in July and August. 
Gaunt men and tottering women, 
ragged, hollow-eyed, and wan, stag- 
gered out to do the harvest that year, 
and how they got it in Heaven only 
knows ! 

Patient, feeble curate Blackie — him- 
self and wife half fed —did what he 
could —a timid, silent man, but godly 
and kind withal. He went among the 
sick and dying in a helpless, perplexed 
sort of way, showed he was not. afraid 
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of the shadow of death at any rate, 
read the service over the graves, and 
wou the hearts of some of the poor 
stricken ones by shedding tears at the 
bedside. The rectory was not a pistol- 
shot off the nearest of the hovels. 

One day there was no one moving at 
the little rectory. Then it was found 
that the poor curate had fallen sick — 
“the fayver had got him.” Next week 
the poor wife succumbed ; he himself 
was in fierce delirium ; there was only 
a girl of fifteen to wait upon the pair, 
and nobody knew whether either the 
one or the other had a friend in the 
world. 

By this time the Rampton fever had 
become a subject of much talk for 
many miles round. Her Majesty’s mail 
used to change horses at the White 
Hart. The passengers did not like it, 
and when one of the hostlers was 
struck down and died in two days the 
horses were taken two miles further 
down the road, and the coach was not 
allowed to stop at Rampton. But the 
news of the plague spread all along the 
road and reached London, and one day 
a neighboring clergyman, having occa- 
sion to yo up to London on some busi- 
ness, put up at Wood’s Hotel, then, 
aud I believe now, a great place of re- 
sort for members of the clerical profes- 
sion and their families, and he talked 
much and excitedly of the terrible state 
of affairs, anc, of course, he was very 
vehement in denouncing it as a burn- 
ing shame, though how and why it 
was a shame he didn’t explain. 

‘“ Why is it a shame ?” said a voice 
from the other end of the room. The 
speaker was a dark-haired, close-shaven 
gentleman in clerical dress. Scarcely 
above the middle height, with a big 
head, deep chest, broad shoulders, 
enormously long arms almost amount- 
ing to a deformity, and a large, mas- 
sive, bony hand, which he rested on 
the back of a chair after he had some- 
what slowly walked up to the other 
clergyman’s table and stood confront- 
ing him, waiting for an answer. 

‘* Why, it’s a shame of the rector, to 
be sure,”’ said the other, a little discon- 
certed. ‘He ought to be there, and 





be going in and out among them, doing 
his duty.” 

‘‘T thought I heard you say, sir, that 
the rector was half a fool and seventy- 
three years old. Would his going 
mend matters much? The shame’s 
not there. Why don’t you go your- 
self? You said you only lived four 
miles off.” 

All eyes were turned upon the 
stranger. He was evidently a very 
ugly man to tackle, and there was a 
strange mocking and defiant smile 
upon his face which seemed to mean 
anything except what was pleasant and 
conciliatory. 

‘‘T, sir? You have no right to ask 
me that question ; and certainly not in 
that insulting tone, sir. I have my 
own parish and a wife and four little 
children. I have no business to run 
the risk — none at all.”’ 

‘Oh, it’s the risk, is it ?— the risk, 
eh?” 

The words were uttered in a delib- 
erate and inexpressibly contemptuous 
manner, wholly unjustifiable under the 
circumstances. 

A murmur of displeasure, almost of 
indignation, went round the room. A 
white-haired and venerable clergyman 
rose from his seat and passed straight 
up to the last speaker. 

** You are a young man, sir; I as- 
sume, too, you are aclergyman. Have 
you yourself a cure of souls? I think 
you cannot know what it is to have 
wife and children. But you are behay- 
ing in a very unbecoming way in hurl- 
ing taunts like these against a stranger, 
and he, too, a priest of Christ’s Church. 
For shame, sir! For shame! ”’ 

The smile had utterly vanished from 
the young man’s face; he held down 
his head like a penitent child ; his eyes 
were bent upon the ground ; he uttered 
not a single word. 

The old clergyman went up to him 
and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 
“There, there, my young friend, I did 
not want to wound you, but you know 
you deserved the rebuke, and I know 
you'll forgive me. But—but—yes! 


I think you’ll do more than that, you’ll 
show yourself the.man you think an- 
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other ought to be, and you will yourself 
go down to Rampton.” 

With a quivering lip and a pale face 
the other made his answer : — 

‘¢*T humbly .beg your pardon, sir, for 
the outrage I was guilty of. For you, 
sir, I humbly thank you for the lesson 
you have given me. My name is Luke 
Tremain. I have at this moment no 
cure of souls. I will go down to Ramp- 
ton by the night mail. I will go down 
and — for the love of God.” 

Next morning, at seven o’clock, as 
usual, the mail went through Rampton 
at a spanking pace, but Luke was sound 
asleep, and they did not wake him. A 
couple of miles or so further on the 
road the coachman suddenly pulled up, 
as if he had never thought of the mat- 
ter till now. 

‘* Why, Bill, isn’t there a gentleman 
booked for Rampton inside ? ”’ 

‘¢ Bless my heart, o’ course there is ! 
I never gave it a thought! Would you 
like to be set down here, sir? There 
ain’t much more nor a mile to walk.”’ 

Luke, who by this time was wide 
awake, and quite master of the situa- 
tion, silently got down and had his 
heavy portmanteau deposited on the 
ground. 

‘¢Coachman, sir?” ‘Guard, sir? ”’ 
cried the two functionaries simulta- 
neously. 

‘“To be sure!” answered Luke. ‘I 
wonder I had forgotten. Bad country 
for the memory, guard! But I shall 
have to trouble you to call at Rampton 
Rectory for your half crown when you 
come back.’? The two worthies took it 
out in some feeble bluster, and the 
coach rattled on. An hour later the 
dwellers in the cottages were surprised 
by the apparition of a gentleman carry- 
ing a big portmanteau on his broad 
shoulders and walking along straight as 
adart. He passed through the rectory 
gate and startled the weary little ser- 
vant girl by walking straight into the 
hall — for the front door was open— 
and dropping the portmanteau on the 
floor with a sigh of relief, he took off 
his hat, mopped his face, and stared at 
the girl, who looked upon him as an 
ogre. 
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*¢ Now, Sally — is that your name ?” 

“No, sir; please sir, my name’s 
Helen.” 

** Where did you get that bad name 
from? Helen was a very wicked 
woman, and a heathen, and that’s 
more ; and she did a deal of mischief 
too. As long as I’m here I’ll call you 
Sally. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir. But, please, sir, you 
can’t stay here. Master and missus are 
both in bed with the fayver, and mas- 
ter’s off his head ; and they all say as 
I’m going to have the fayver, too, and 
father won’t have me home. And 
please, sir, there’s nothing to eat.” 

‘* Sally,’’ said Luke solemnly, till the 
girl’s hair almost stood on end, “if you 
get the fever you shall be buried in the 
ditch with a stake run through you. 
I’listand no nonsense. Do you hear ? 
Is the kettle boiling ?”’ 

Yes, it was always kept boiling. The 
doctor said she was always to keep it 
boiling, she didn’t know why. That 
was the hardest work she had to do, 
keeping up the fire and lifting the 
kettle. What had she had for supper ? 
Tea. What else? Nothing; ’cause 
the last loaf had been made into a 
poultice. 

‘“ Ah! I thought so— half starved ! 
Why, you’re a walking atomy, Sally. 
Get the tea — we’ll have it together.”’ 

In five minutes’ time Luke had 
opened that bulky portmanteau, and 
had produced a pound of tea, a bottle 
of brandy, a bag of biscuits from Le 
Man’s shop in the City, a shape of 
jelly which he had bought at a confec- 
tioner’s in Fleet Street, and carried off 
in its mould, and finally a huge tin can- 
ister of oatmeal. From this last he 
proceeded to make two big slop basins 
full of porridge, Sally looking on with 
wide eyes. Then he made her fall to. 
She had never seen porridge before, 
but she took to it voraciously. Then 
came the tea. By good luck one of the 
farmers had left a jug of new milk at 
the gate every morning for the last ten 
days, and Luke, who could not drink 
tea without milk, consumed cup after 
cup, and after the girl had been fairly 
brought to an anchor he finished off the 
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rest of the biscuits, which were enough 
to have satisfied six harvestmen. 

** Now then, Sally, we’ll go up-stairs. 
Never do anything on an empty stom- 
ach, Sally. Fil! up the kettle, I'll go 
alone.”’ 

*‘Oh, sir! please, sir! you mustn’t 
go up-stairs ; you’ll get the fayver, and 
you’re a kind gentleman. You’ll get 
the fayver.”’ 

‘Sally, you attend to me. Kind or 
not kind, I'll tell you a secret. I’ve 
got a devil in me; and if you don’t 
mind what I say, and do as I tell you, 
that devil will come out and rend you. 
If you ever say that word fayver in this 
house again you shall be tossed into 
the ditch and have a stake driven 
through you, and lie there till Judg- 
ment Day !’? He made his way to the 
dreadful bedroom. Two emaciated hu- 
man beings were lying there ; one of 
them tossing about in delirium, the 
other just stupid with helplessness and 
despair. His first act was to open 
every door and window on that first 
floor. Then he dropped down upon his 
knees beside the poor woman as she 
lay, and asked for help that he might 
help others. 

And so Luke began his work at 
Rampton. Before a week was over he 
had more supplies than he knew what 
to do with. He hired a “trap” and 
went driving about the country de- 
manding rather than begging for help. 
The port-wine, the brandy — even the 
champagne —came in by the dozen. 
Three of the cottages had been vya- 
cated, the inmates having fled no one 
cared whither. Luke treated them as 
if they were his own — asked no one’s 
leave —had them thoroughly cleaned 
out, scraped, whitewashed, and _ the 
doors taken off from the upper floor. 
Then he had three sets of fever-stricken 
patients removed into these houses, 
and treated the next three cottages in 
the same way. Ina fortnight the fever 
was stamped out. There were no 
fresh cases, and the curate and _ his 
wife were moving about again and sit- 
ting out in the sunshine. The mas- 
terful energy of the man carried all 
before it. As the patients recovered, 
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Luke insisted they should always come 
to church and give thanks for their re- 
covery. Only John Barleycorn grum- 
bled, for the tap-room was well-nigh 
deserted, and the people were somehow 
showing some little gleams of serious- 
ness and self-respect. 

Finally, one morning he abruptly 
burst out upon poor Mrs. Blackie, who 
had been whimpering forth her grati- 
tude and protesting that they owed life 
and health to their benefactor, and so 
on and so on. 

** My good woman, I can’t stand this 
sort of thing. This very day either 
you go away from this place for three 
months or I do. It’s for you to say. 
If you’ll consult my convenience, you’ll 
go away, both of you, and take Sally 
with you and stay away till Christmas, 
and I’Jl stay here in charge of the 
parish. There are _five-and-twenty 
pounds to help you. The mail will 
pass at twelve, and you’ve got two 
hours. If I find you here when I get 
back you’ll never see my face after this 
day at sunset.” 

He flung himself out of the house in 
wrath, leaving five bank-notes upon 
the breakfast-table behind him. On 
his return early in the afternoon the 
house was empty. The next thing was 
to get a poor woman “to do for him.” 
She was a neat and decent person, had 
been a cook in a gentleman’s family, 
had married late and had lost her hus- 
band by the fever, was the mother of 
two children, and the mistress of a cat. 
The harvest had been gathered and 
the odd laborers were turned off. There 
were several of the men out of work. 
Luke looked about him and resolved io 
remodel the garden. He set four or 
five men at work, and soon there was 
a transformation scene indeed. He 
made new walks, even cut down a tree 
or two, levelled a new lawn and cleared 
out the pond. The strange feature in 
it all was that nobody interfered with 
him. Little by little, now that the 
fever scare had passed away, the clergy 
and some few of the gentry round 
dropped in and called upon him. Once 


a pompous territorial magnate came to 
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pay his respects. Luke was in the 
garden ordering his men, and was slow 
to invite the great J.P. to walk in. 
Accustomed to treat people de haut en 
bas, the visitor was irritated by Luke’s 
fearless and almost aggressive indepen- 
dence. For no man ever patronized 
him a second time; once was quite 
enough to try that experiment. What 
passed between the two will never be 
known, but the squire went off like 
Naaman in a rage. ‘‘Confound the 
fellow! He as much as told me to 
mind my own business, and he smiled 
at me as if he’d been a prizefighter 
stepping into the ring. Who is he? 
where does he come from?’ It was 
suggested that he was a Cornishman, 
of a good Cornish family, with a com- 
fortable little independence ; that he 
had been a scholar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxbridge; might have won a 
fellowship, but that he had some cranky 
notions about the way a man ought to 
read ; preferred Plutarch to Plato, and 
wasted two whole terms in a vain at- 
tempt to translate Cassiodorus and 
reconstruct the text of that barbarian 
writer. In course of time he had taken 
orders ; but he could not respect his 
rector, and one day he smiled at him. 
The rupture was inevitable ; he retired 
to a small patrimony which was heavily 
mortgaged, lived like a hermit on less 
than a pound a week, and at the end 
of three years had paid off fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of incumbrances which 
had been borrowed for some reason or 
other at six per cent. Then he had 
taken another curacy, this time with 
a really holy and devoted clergyman, 
whose influence had changed the whole 
current of his life. One morning his 
friend was discovered dead in his bed, 
and Luke found himself ‘‘ with a loose 
end”’ and quite bewildered by his loss. 
He had come up to town resolved on 
taking a London curacy, when he found 
himself that evening at Wood’s Hotel, 
and four months had passed since then 
and the winter was drawing near. 

The spasms of conscientiousness 
which had twitched and wrung the 
hearts of the Rampton folk while death 
was knocking at their doors, and Luke 
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had seemed to them a special ’ Vangelist 
sent down from heaven to save their 
bodies and souls, had passed away. 
The church, to be sure, had become a 
wholly different place on Sundays ; 
there were a couple of hundred of the 
farmers and poor people who were now 
regular attendants, and there was no 
doubt that a very great change had 
come upon the parish. But ‘ what’s 
bred in the bone will come out in the 
flesh,’ and there was a villainous set 
among the younger men, whose fathers 
and grandfathers had been poachers 
and sometimes sheep-stealers in the old 
days. 

The White Hart had begun to fill 
again. It was nothing like what it had 
been, but there were always six or 
eight of the “‘ blacks,’? who got back to 
their old quarters by the fireside in the 
long evenings, and there was noise and 
quarrelling as of yore, and occasionally 
something worse. 

Luke was vexed, but he knew it must 
come to this sooner or later. He went 
boldly to John Barleycorn and remon- 
strated with him for keeping the house 
open all night, and suggested, with a 
hint, that just possibly it might be to 
his advantage to close at eleven. The 
man was sulky and insolent. ‘Close 
at eleven? What for? Supposing I 
did close at eleven. I tell ’ee what — 
some on ’em ’d come and knock at the 
rectory door, the’ would, and ast what 
you’d done wi’ all that there port wine 
as Squire Barclay sent in for ’em when 
they was down wi’ the fayver. I tell 
ee they know as well as you who that 
there wine belongs to.”’ 

Luke was stung as if an adder had 
struck him. But he bit his lip, said 
not a word, passed out of the house, 
came. back for one brief moment, stared 
hard at the landlord, then with that 
accursed smile upon his face he said 
slowly: ‘John Barleycorn, you’re a 
cunning man ; but you cunning fellows 
are often a trifle too sharp. So it was 
you put that into their heads, was it ?”’ 

The fellow was cowed and shambled 
back into his parlor and sat down trem- 
bling. When he recovered his speech 
again he mumbled gruffly to the little 
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knot of boosers: ‘ Blessed if I don’t 
think that blooming parson’s got the 
evileye. He’d ought to be swum fora 
witch.”’ 

Alas! John Barleycorn had got the 
ear of the bad set again, but they did 
not let him into all their secrets. Luke 
went on in the old way, taking his 
lonely walks mostly in the late after- 
noons, and sometimes in the moonlight 
nights. In the daytime he was always 
busying himself about some parish 
matter — the dame’s school — for there 
was no other —the night school for the 
lads, whom he taught himself ; visiting 
among the old people, who dearly loved 
him, and as often as not pulling out a 
short, blackened clay pipe — there were 
no *‘briars”’ in those days—and after 
handing a big, hairy pouch to some old 
gossip, whose eyes twinkled at the 
sight of it, filling up himself and smok- 
ing voluminously. There was a poor 
little club-footed boy who lived with 
his old grandparents, and who could 
neither read nor write. The hovel in 
which those three lived was a long way 
off the rectory, and the boy could not 
get as far as the night school. So 
Luke took it into his head to teach the 
little cripple with the grandfather look- 
ing on. The boy, as time went on, 
grew up into a rather thoughtful man, 
who had many stories to tell of his first 
and only teacher, as thus : — 

‘* Grandfather said as the ’Wangelist 
was the first parson as he ever heard 
tell on who was a teetotaler, and the 
first as ever smoked a short pipe, and 
the first as ever slopped hisself, in a 
grit thing as they called a shower, reg- 
*lar every morning, and the first as 
preached all out of his own head, and 
the first as knowed the Bible and 
Prayer Book by heart, every word.”’ 

John Barleycorn sneered at it all. 

“What call’s he got to wash hisself 
in that there thing like a Punch and 
Judy show? And then that there pipe 
—why ain’t it wore up afore now ? 
They say he smokes all day and all 
night, and yet there’s no one never see 
him smoking in what you may call the 
open air. I don’t hold wi’ they secret 
ways. 


That may be real ’bacca, but no 
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one knows where that du come from. 
He’s a artful ’un!” 

December was half done. The moon 
was at its full; it was a glorious night. 
Luke started out for a midnight walk. 
Tempted by the deep quiet, and the 
splendor of the moon paling all the 
stars, and the crisp firm road that the 
frost had made hard as adamant under 
his feet, Luke walked on and on, till 
he found himself some seven miles 
from home. He looked at his watch, 
and found it much later than he 
had thought. He had scarcely turned 
homeward when, in a turn of the road, 
he came full upon a little band of five 
men, one of whom he immediately rec- 
ognized as a parishioner, with no very 
good character to boast of, even among 
the ‘ blacks.” 

‘Why, George, what are you up to 
at this time of night ?” 

The moment the words had escaped 
him he felt he had made a mistake. 
The fellows all joined in a rough laugh, 
and one of them answered brutally : 
‘“*We’re a-going to a prayer-meeting, 
we are, and we’ll take you with us 
if you loike. You’ve been a-setting 
snares, I'll bet, Mister. Passons 
hadn’t ought to du sich things. Yow 
go your gate, and we’ll go ourn.”’ 

Luke seldom hesitated, but he did 
hesitate now ; and, as they marched on 
and passed him, he could not see what 
the right course was, and he continued 
his homeward walk, very uncomfort- 
able, and angry with himself at his 
awkwardness and stupidity. 

Next morning Rampton was all astir. 
A party of poachers had been set upon 
in Squire Gorman’s spinney, and three 
of them had been cleverly captured by 
a large band of keepers. The other 
two had made off, and no one knew 
who these two were, or where they had 
come from. The three were all Ramp- 
ton men. Who were the other two? 
A day or two afterwards Luke came 
upon George Cannell and another. As 
they passed him he looked at them 
both with that terrible smile, but they 
took no more notice of him than if he 
had been a clod of mud by the wayside. 

Who was that other? He was the 











bully of the parish, a hulking, powerful 
man of about five-and-twenty —a very 
dangerous ruffian when he was in beer, 
and a ‘*‘ black’? who was the terror of 
the night-school boys when they were 
on their way home. He was a good 
deal over six feet high, had maimed 
more than one opponent in a stand-up 
fight, and might have been a Hercules 
but that he was coarse in his fibre, 
gross in his habits, and wholly undisci- 
plined in mind or body. His name, 
Dan Leeds. 

Luke could have no doubt who the 
missing two were, and the less so when 
he began to hear himself shouted at by 
men at work in the fields as he was on 
his walks, with the ery of “Spy!” 
‘* Blooming spy!” “Informer!” and 
so on, with many an oath to give the 
words emphasis. Of course he was 
saddened, but he was too obstinate to 
alter his ways of treating the people. 
He took no notice, and seemed not to 
care. 

The curate and his wife were to re- 
turn on New Year’s day, Christmas 
was very near, and Luke had no plans 
for the future. It looked as if he were 
going to stay on the old footing. As 
for the rector, he had become quite 
childish ; no one made any account of 
him. 

One day he was walking at his usual 
swinging pace along the coach-road on 
some errand of mercy to a sad one at 
the other end of the parish, when he 
met the big bully, Dan Leeds, driving 
a tiny donkey in a heavily loaded cart, 
Dan sitting upon the load and furiously 
beating the poor little animal with a 
heavy ash stick in mere wantonness of 
ferocity. Luke’s blood was up, for 
that devil in him that he had spoken of 
to little Sally was a devil that would 
not always be laid. The young man 
was always struggling with it, praying 
against it, getting overcome by it, 
gnashing his teeth and beating his 
breast with shame and _ self-reproach 
when he had been mastered by it, find- 
ing the conflict so very, very hard and 
the issue, alas! so often doubtful. 


As often as his passionate temper 
broke out, and it seemed to others that 
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the storm had passed and the calm had 
followed —it was only a change of 
venue—he would rush into his own 
room and fling himself upon the ground, 
writhing and moaning, sometimes sob- 
bing, revenging himself upon himself 
in self-accusation, refusing all food, 
lying there with clenched hands and 
shut eyes for hours, till Mrs. Clayton 
would get frightened, and, when all 
other kindly devices failed, would send 
one of the little children with broth, or 
tea, or some simple dainty, the little 
toddler being commanded to stand by 
the strong man and make him speak, if 
it were only yes or no. On one occa- 
sion, when he had lain there unmoved 
for more than twenty-four hours, the 
little boy, a child of four, went in with 
a Jew’s-harp and began to spring it. 
Luke opened his eyes sadly. ‘‘ Mofer 
says you’re Saul, and she says I’m to 
play my harp to you, Mis’ Termain !”’ 

The sight of this hulking Dan Leeds 
showering blows upon the poor little 
beast was more than Luke could stand. 
He burst out in uncontrollable anger. 

** What a brute—what an unmiti- 
gated brute you are, Dan Leeds, for 
treating that poor beast that way! 
Yes, you’re an unmitigated brute. 
You deserve to have that stick laid 
across your own thick shoulders !” 

Many a Rampton man, even Dan 
himself, might possibly have borne be- 
ing called a brute, but to add to that 
word ** brute” an epithet of five sylla- 
bles — to call him an unmitigated brute 
when he did not know what the long 
word meant—that was quite intoler- 
able; it was ten times worse than 
swearing in the vernacular ! 

“Oh! I’m a titigated brute, am I?” 
growled Dan. ‘I’d soon larn you to 
call folks names out o’ the Bible if you 
weren't a parson. A titigated brute, 
eh! LDve a good mind to do it now, 
and I will lay the stick on you, too, if 
you don’t mind yersel’.”’ 

The ‘devil’? was getting the upper 
hand—the devil had got the upper 
hand. 

“Oh, I don’t mind if you know how 
to do it,’’ said Luke, and that terrible, 
indescribable smile passed over his 
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face, and its scorn, contempt, irony, 
indignation, wrath, defiance smote upon 
Dan Leeds with the sting of a blow 
and drove him mad. He sprang out of 
the donkey-cart, grasping the ash stick 
in his hand, and came with a rush 
upon Luke. 

‘Tl larn you to keep a civil tongue 
in your head, you parson. You 
want a lesson, you do.” 

Reckless ruffian as he was, the fellow 
was staggered for a moment, for Luke 
stood there with folded hands as calm 
as a statue, keeping his eye upon his 
assailant, and only smiling the horrible 
smile. Dan came upon him with up- 
lifted stick, and in a hesitating way 
knocked off the parson’s hat, as if in 
challenge. Before he knew where he 
was Luke’s arms were round him like 
two wire ropes, and the next moment 
he had been flung into the air like a 
ball, and was sprawling in the road. 
The hat had rolled away a few yards 
into the ditch. Luke coolly went after 
his hat; but as he stooped to pick it 
up Dan Leeds, who had scrambled to 
his feet, came at him from behind and 
dealt a tremendous blow at the parson, 
a blow which would certainly have 
fractured his skull but that the fellow 
was ‘silly’ with his fall, and Luke’s 
hat was a stiff one with a stout brim. 

He never knew how he escaped. He 
only remembered crying out, ‘‘ You 
coward !”? a confused sense that he 
must grapple with a wild beast, that 
it was life or death; then once more 
he was closing with his antagonist ; 
then he had thrown him again over 
his head; then, as he came to him- 
self, there was Dan Leeds a helpless 
lump, lying as if he were dead! He 
was very far from dead, only cowed 
and scared. Wrenching the stick from 
the hands of the fallen bully, for he 
still clutched it, Luke stood over him 
pale and dizzy, the glare in his eyes 
very bad to see. Then Dan Leeds 
began to howl like a beaten cur as he 
was ; — 

**Oh Lor’, ha’ mercy on me! Don’t 
ee, sir! Don’t ’ec! Don’t’ee kill 
me, sir. How war I to know? Both 
my arms is broke, sir. Ow! Booh, 
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sir! So’s my neck broke too. What’ll 
mother du w’rout me? He’s a-going 
to kill me! Murder! Murder! Ow! 
Booh !”’ 

“Up on your knees, you cowardly 
sneak.”’ 

The fellow, blubbering and half be- 
side himself with terror, did as he was 
bid. 

** Now say after me : — 

“¢T’m a brute. Yes, I am! as you 
said I was, sir! 

“¢ I’m a cur—cur— coward, as you 
said I was, sir ! 

“¢DPmaliar. Yes, I am; I gnaw’t. 
My arm ain’t broke ! 

“¢The dickey’s a better beast than 
me. Yes, sir! 

*¢¢T promise faithful, I’ll go and tell 
mother, booh! as the parson brought 
me on my marrow-bones, booh ! w’rout 
hitt’n of me! 

*¢]’ll come to church o’ Sunday 
afternoon and be preached at, and I’ll 
tell ’em all as I hit ’en wi’ a stick, and 
he tossed me over his head. Yes, I 
will. Amen!’ 

““Now you may go!” said Luke. 
He broke that tough ash stick across 
his knee, broke it, and broke it again. 
‘There! That donkey of yours don’t 
want any more of your beating. I 
fancy you'll find your collar-bone 
broken. It is a way collar-bones have 
of breaking, with that throw. Ive 
heard ’em sometimes ! ” 


All this happened on Friday after- 
noon. In a few hours the story was 
all over the parish and had spread far 
and wide. As usual, rumor and gossip 
had taken all sorts of wild liberties with 
the facts. There had been a stand-up 
fight in the yard of the White Hart, 
and the bishop was coming on Sunday 
afternoon to unfrock the “‘’ Wangelist ”’ 
with extraordinary ceremony. There 
was a warrant out against Dan Leeds, 
and he was going to get off by doing 
penance in a white sheet. Dan’s 
mother was going to have it out with 
the parson. She was a dangerous 
virago, who would stick at nothing. 
She had been going about trying to 
borrow a gun, and when no one wculd 
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lend it her—for they were as much 
afraid of her fury as they were of her 
son —she had been screaming out that 
she’d stick the parson in the pulpit 
before Dan should demean_ himself. 
She’d stop it if she swung forit. He 
shouldn’t have a sheet of hers—no! 
nor a blanket neither, not for all the 
Amens that ever were sworn. 

Luke walked about all Saturday as if 
nothing had happened; even passed 
Widow Leeds’s hovel, but didn’t call. 
She yelled at him through the _half- 
opened door, but he passed on and took 
no notice, swinging his long arms, as 
his wont was, and never looking round. 

Sunday came. The little urchins got 
as near as they dared and peeped in at 
the rectory gate. The bells rang out. 
At morning service Luke expounded 
the Gospel as usual —cool as a cucum- 
ber, fluent, gentle, unembarrassed. 
Nothing ailed the man. Then came 
the memorable afternoon; crowds 
came tramping in from all points of 
the compass —some walking, some in 
carts, some on their nags. The White 
Hart had a harvest. People hung 
about the churchyard, lingered in the 
porch, watched for the parson, and 
some wondered when the bishop would 
turn up. There was a curious hush of 
expectation. At last! 

In the tiny vestry Dan Leeds was 
waiting in his smockfrock — they wore 
such things in those days—the left 
sleeve hanging down empty, for the 
fracture of the collar-bone was a bad 
one, and the doctor had bandaged his 
left arm to Lis side with voluminous 
wrappings. When Luke marched into 
church the other followed at his heels 
like a dog. The people noticed that 
the parson was well-nigh six inches 
shorter than his giant henchman. 
Dan, obeying a sign, took his seat on 
the pulpit steps. At last the sermon 
came ; the text was a brave and star- 
tling one: ‘* Whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.” 

Old Hulver says : ‘‘ I was a youngster 
then ; but I ain’t likely to forget that 
there sermon anyway. ‘Look ’ee 


here,’ says he, ‘there’s on’y one as 
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ever did that ; and if you and I was to 
try it on, the blacks ’d pretty soon have 
it all their own way. We ain’t no call,’ 
says he,‘ to let the blacks hammer at 
us. What ha’ we got to do?’ says he, 
‘why, go as near it as we can! No 
man ain’t no right,’ says he, ‘to let 
another murder him if he can help 
it. That ain’t the Gospel,’ says he. 
And then he went on and told ’em 
what the Gospel was. Lor’! that was 
a sermon! They’d use talk of it for 
years and years, they did.’’ 

There are floating scraps and gro- 
tesque reminiscences of the sermon 
still to be picked up in the neighbor- 
hood, some of them almost profane, 
and almost all of them representing 
very strange perversions. But it was 
evidently a ‘* word spoken in season,”’ 
and a very impressive appeal to the 
moral instincts of the ignorant peas- 
antry, which went home to the convic- 
tions of some few, and was listened to 
by all. At last the preacher stopped. 
‘*¢ Daniel Leeds, stand up in the face of 
God and of this congregation, and make 
what reparation you can for your sin 
and wrong.”’ 

The hulking bully rose up to his full 
height upon the pulpit step, with a 
hangdog scowl upon his face, and made 
answer to question after question, 
which Luke had written down upon 
a paper beforehand. Dan was not 
spared ; he said he had been a brute to 
the donkey —a coward, a liar ; that he 
would have killed the parson if he 
could. The answers were made in a 
dull, formal manner, every now and 
then ending up with an Amen! to 
which mysterious word a special solem- 
nity attached in the minds of all. 
The confession finished with some 
questions which produced an immense 
sensation. 

**Did I strike you, Daniel Leeds, 
a single blow, with stick, or fist, or 
hand ?”’ 

‘No, sir! you hadn’t no need; you 
gripped me !”’ 

** Is all this plain truth ? ” 

“Yes; that’s the truth—far as I 
know !”’ 

‘** Are you sorry for your sin ? ”” 
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A pause ; then a sullen nod of ihe 
head. 

**Do you acquit me of any wrong 
done ?”’ 

Another pause, and another reluc- 
tant, hesitating nod and grunt. 

‘**Do you ask God’s forgiveness ? 
Speak up, man!” cried Luke, with a 
voice of indignant command, his eyes 
flashing as he turned them on the 
wretched culprit. 

Dan started, woke up with a stare of 
terror, and blurted out: ‘I ain’t no 
objection ; I ain’t, indeed. Yes, sir! 
Amen !” 

The congregation broke up. There 
were little groups of them in the 
churchyard, at the gate, in the road. 
Daun Leeds clung to Luke’s side — fol- 
lowed him like his shadow. ‘ Well, 
Dan, anything more you want to say ?” 

**T count they’s a-going to hollar at 
me, sir. I dunno what’s come to me ; 
I ain’t got no heart to face ’em. Then 
there’s another thing, sir. I’m afeard 
as I shall find mother dead when I get 
home. She hada fit like afore church- 
time.”’ 

Luke wa: horrorstruck, and hurrying 
with all speed to the woman’s co‘iage, 
with Dan close at his heels, found she 
had slipped down from her chair, and 
was lying huddled before the smoulder- 
ing fire unconscious, speechless, evi- 
dently paralyzed. 

When the doctor arrived Luke made 
the best of his way home. It was dark 
now. As he passed the White Hart, 
John Barleycorn was holding forth in a 
great state of excitement and in a loud 
voice : — 

* Didn’t I say so all along? Why, 
the first thing he said to that girl 
Kinder was that he’d gota devil. He’s 
one of they chaps as sell their selves, 
he is. Rampton’s been all wrong sin’ 
he came. Why, I tell ye he’s got the 
evil eye. He took and grinned at me 
once, fit to craze a man, he did. There 
ain’t a man in the parish—no! nor 
two of ’em —as could lift Dan Leeds off 
his legs and drop him same as this one 
did. I tell ye he’s overlooked him, and 


now he’s gone and witched his mother 
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Parson ? He ain’t no more a 
The folks is all 
Why, he’s 
just got rid of the parson and kep’ him 


as well. 
parson than I am. 
silly running arter him. 


away these four months. 
to be swum ! ”” 

Luke was very much exhausted by 
the work and excitement of the long 
day. When he got home to the rectory 
the fire had been out for hours. Half 
suspecting what was the matter he 
made the best of it—found the tinder- 
box, struck a light, managed to boil his 
kettle at last, comforted himself as best 
he could with tea and porridge, took his 
pipe, began to read, dropped asleep 
over his book, and fell into a deep 
slumber, from which he was only roused 
by Mrs. Clayton coming in before the 
daylight to “tidy up” and get his 
breakfast things. She looked at him 
furtively, and as if she were afraid of 
something, she knew not what. Luke, 
always kindly interested in other peo- 
ple, asked about the children. Her 
face fell. He excused her for leaving 
him without a fire. He had come in so 
very late. ‘* But it was cold welcome, 
Mrs. Clayton, and I’m very cold now, 
for I fell asleep, and I’ve not been in 
bed.”” Then it all came out. The 
poor woman was bitterly penitent, she 
had been afraid to come when the peo- 
ple were all about. They were saying 
this and saying that—the parish was 
divided. Up at the White Hart they 
were all declaring that Dan Leeds had 
been overlooked, so was his mother, so 
was Mrs. Blackie, so was the rector, so 
was everybody. She, Mrs. Clayton, 
was going to be overlooked next. 
John Barleycorn made no manner of 
doubt but that her little Mary Ann 
would be turned into a witch and “ sold 
off like.”’ 

The poor woman burst into floods of 
penitent tears. ‘ Never you mind, sir. 
They shan’t make me turn against you, 
not if it’s ever so. They’ll all come 
round when they come to their senses. 
Only don’t you give in now — Lord 
bless you forevermore ! ”’ 


He’d ought 


I only set myself in this paper to 
relate an ‘incident.’ I did not prom- 
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ise, I did not intend, I could not ven- 
ture to give the whole story of Mr. 
Tremain’s career. I’m not sure that 
that kind of thing is in my line. But 
there are some legends and traditions 
of places and people that I have been 
thrown among which I like collecting 
and setting down, and this is one of 
them. This story would die with me 
if I did not put it on record. Whether 
it is much worth preserving is a ques- 
tion which others must answer. We 
collectors are proverbially undiscrimi- 
nating ; in our museums and reperto- 
ries there are, as often as not, odds and 
ends that the world at large holds very 
cheap. 


What was the end of it all ? 

Luke had a very bad time of it at 
Rampton. Mr. Blackie came back and 
his wife with him, and Sally too. They 
did not know what to make of it; they 
were a good, kindly, weak-minded, 
woolly-headed pair. Luke stayed on. 
A few weeks later the rector died. 
Then there was a change. From all 
that I can learn, John Barleycorn won 
the day, and the last state of that par- 
ish was worse than the first. Dan 
Leeds went wrong again, like the sow 
that was washed; went, indeed, from 
bad to worse, and was killed in a poach- 
ing affray ; his mother had a myste- 
rious remittance of two pounds a 
quarter, which was paid regularly to 
her till she died—a poor, tottering, 
palsied creature —a year or two after 
her first seizure. 

Luke Tremain died of cholera some- 
where in the Shires, so they tell me, 
probably on just such another mission 
of mercy as brought him to Rampton. 
A distant cousin, it is said, inherited 
his little patrimony. His last wish was 
that he should be buried where he died, 
and that his only epitaph should be, 
after giving his name and the date of 
his death: ‘*‘ He won the Anstey Hat 
at eighteen years of age.” 

The clergyman of the parish, how- 
ever, refused to allow such a tombstone 
to be set up in the churchyard, and as 
the cousin was by no means keen upon 
the point it never was set up, and if 
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any substitute for the eccentric though 
veracious record was erected I cannot 
say. 

If my readers are so deplorably igno- 
rant as not to know what the Anstey 
Hat means, I am sorry for them, but I 
don’t think it is my business to instruct 
them — at any rate, not now. 

AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
A FRENCH STUDY OF BURNS.1 

WHEN a foreigner writes a book on 
one of our great authors, it is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult matter to find the 
vantage-ground from which to survey 
it. The work would presumably have 
been written for a public whose knowl- 
edge of the subject was either alto- 
gether wanting, or of the most cursory 
nature. It would open up new ground 
for them, and would interest them as 
much from the newness of the subject 
as from the ability of the critic. And 
something of that kind would be the 
attitude of the average Frenchman 
towards Robert Burns. But the aver- 
age Briton knows his Burns, poems, 
biography, and criticism included. All 
three are easily accessible, and fill many 
shelves of his library. How then can 
he in reason be expected to take the 
least interest in yet another biography, 
and another critical estimate, and by a 
Frenchman into the bargain? Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, one of Burns’s English 
critics, says: ‘*Criticism of Burns is 
only permitted to Scotchmen of pure 
blood.”’ But if it is true that the verdict 
of a foreigner on our literature is as 
near as we can get to that of posterity, 
there is an interest and even a useful- 
ness in considering what M. Angellier 
has to say about Burns. There are, of 
course, instances in which the verdict 
of the foreigner is at fault. A libra- 
rian of Louis XTV. allowed Shakespeare 
some fine qualities, but considered them 
obscured by les ordures that he mingled 
with his comedies. The Comte de 
Cominges, ambassador to the court of 


1 Rebert Burns, By Auguste Angellier. Paris: 


Hachette et Cie. 
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Charles II., writes to his sovereign of 
un nommeé Miltonius whose dangerous 
writings had made him more infamous 
than the regicides themselves. Flau- 
bert patronizingly observed that Scott 
decidedly had imagination, and that 
although ‘* Pickwick ’’ contained some 
fine things, it was spoiled by its lack of 
plan. These examples are chosen at 
hazard, but any one of moderately wide 
reading might easily multiply them, 
and more pertinently. On the other 
hand, we may set over against such 
errors of judgment Sainte-Beuve’s 
wonderful appreciation of Pope and 
Cowper; M. Taine’s fine portrait and 
criticism of Milton; M. Jusserand’s 
estimate of the importance of the nov- 
els of Elizabethan England ; and we 
may also note M. Emile Montégut’s 
recognition in a luminous passage of 
criticism, so long ago as 1855, of the 
causes that would ultimately produce 
the Robert Elsmeres and the David 
Grieves of our own day. 

Since the publication of M. Angel- 
lier’s book we have heard much ridicule 
of the notion that a Frenchman could 
possibly appreciate Burns. Even if 
such was the case —and we hold that, 
in regard to Burns, it is far from being 
so —no one can in justice disregard M. 
Angellier’s pregnant remark, made by 
no means in self-justification, be it 
understood, that ‘there is a greater 
likeness between two men of different 
races and similar temperament than 
between two men of the same race and 
of different temperaments.”’ For hun- 
dreds of years there was a close his- 
torical connection between Scotland 
and France; there is an old saying 
quoted by Shakespeare: “If that you 
will France win, then with Scotland 
first begin ;”? the nations seemed to 
understand one another. And _ there 
was much in the temperament of Burns 
that would find an echo in the hearts of 
Frenchmen. <As M. Angellier puts it : 


Burns would seem better fitted to take 
his place in French literature. He forcibly 


reminds us of Regnier, of Villon, at times 
of Saint-Amant and of Olivier Basselin. 
Something of liveliness and unconstraint in 
his work, a certain robustness, a concise- 
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ness, and a sharpness of outline in the 
form, a good-sense and moderation in the 
thought, the brisk movement, the frank- 
ness that conceals nothing, the good-humor, 
joviality, gaulviserie, and clearness, all 
make him less of an anomaly in French 
literature than he is in English. In addi- 
tion, his passionate heart, his irregular and 
desultory life, his bohemian temperament, 
careless and ever in opposition, his attitude 
towards women, are all in accordance with 
the notions generally held of the French. 
He would find in France brothers, persons 
of the same blood and of the same way of 
life, companions, not to say comrades. In 
England he has none, or they are less strik- 
ing. Amid the wonder of all he is isolated, 
a phenomenon having no connection with 
any one. The perfervidum ingenium Sco- 
torum, by which he is explained, possesses 
itself something that is French or at least 
Celtic. A celebrated Scotch geologist, de- 
voted to the poetry of his native land, 
remarked to us recently that Burns was 
more like a Frenchman than an English- 
man. Is it necessary to hasten to add that 
we put forward no sort of claim to Burns ? 
We only desire to make use of received 
ideas on the two literatures to mark clearly 
the quality of a writer ; and it is one more 
proof of the defects of wide general opin- 
ions on races, that they are only obtained 
by ignoring transpositions such as these. 


If, then, there is any truth in these 
observations, it is not necessarily so 
great an absurdity for a Frenchman to 
devote some years of his life to the 
study of Burns. From one point of 
view, indeed, it must be more useful 
and intelligible to us than to those 
Frenchmen who are unable to read the 
poems in the original. Let us hasten 
to add that we are by no means of those 
superior minds that hold translations 
in high contempt. Indeed we are het- 
erodox enough to believe that it is bet- 
ter to be acquainted with a literature 
through the medium of translation than 
not to be acquainted with it at all. But 
although a literal, unmetrical transla- 
tion of Burns’s exquisite songs, for 
example, may preserve the thought 
and substance, it can give no idea of 
the form and melody, of the simplicity 
and tenderness of the original. With 
the epistles, the ‘Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,’ and other of the descriptive 
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poems, the translator is in better case. 
Songs are the most untranslatable of 
things, and to love and appreciate 
Burns, Heine, and Béranger at their 
proper value, we must perforce be able 
to read them in their native tongue. 


I. 

WE have no intention of attempting 
to make here any elaborate study of 
Burns, either biographical or critical, 
on our own account. After Scott 
Douglas and Lockhart, Christopher 
North and Carlyle, Shairp and Steven- 
son, such an attempt on our part would 
be folly and presumption. We propose 
to do nothing more than indicate the 
lines of M. Angeilier’s work. 

His reasons for undertaking it he 
states thus : — 


It seemed to us that, taking into account 
the place his name holds in the world, 
Burns was not sufficiently known in France. 
The few existing studies on the subject are 
cursory ; the greater number of them ap- 
peared before the latest documents, many 
of them of importance, were published. It 
seemed to us also, that even after the En- 
glish biographies, of which many are ad- 
mirable, it might be possible to make 
clearer some of the spiritual conjunctures 
of his life. That desire decided us to un- 
dertake this work. Doubtless also, in some 
obscure fashion, a secret sympathy with his 
original and great mind helped to urge it 
on us. 


The murder is out, for it is that same 
secret sympathy that lends M. Angel- 
lier’s book its interest and its charm. 
Indulgence and a large-hearted sym- 
pathy for the grave faults of Burns the 
man, clear recognition and sincere ap- 
preciation of Burns the poet, give a 
permanency and a value to a work that 
might so easily have been superflu- 
ous. The author makes little or no 
claim to the discovery of new matter, 
beyond the quotation of certain entries 
in the registers of Mauchline Church 
relating to the Jean Armour episode ; 
these, he erroneously supposes, have 
never before appeared in any biography 
of the poet. M. Angellier has made 
pilgrimages to all the places in which 
Burns lived, and describes most mi- 

LIVING AGE. 


nutely their aspect and scenery. We 
follow Burns from Alloway to Mount 
Oliphant, and are with him at Lochlea, 
Irvine, Mossgiel,and Mauchline. Edin- 
burgh, as it must have appeared to 
Burns on his first memorable visit after 
the publication of the volume of poems 
that made the peasant the lion of the 
season, is picturesquely portrayed, with 
its manners, its customs, its intellectual 
society. The conversation of that so- 
ciety is compared with that of Paris : — 


There was a highly developed conversa- 
tional life somewhat resembling that of the 
French. But instead of gay, sparkling, 
brilliant sentences, full of sallies and sur- 
prises, instead of the vivid wit and fancy 
that animated French drawing-rooms, con- 
versation in Edinburgh was more serious 
and sedate, more nearly approaching a reg- 
ular discussion, with as much boldness and 
paradox perhaps, but of a more formal turn, 
of a more dogmatic tone. Neither wit nor 
charm nor elegance were wanting, but they 
were exercised with a kind of professional 
discipline and order. The leaders of con- 
versation were not, as at Paris, bohemians 
like Rousseau, Diderot, Duclos, Galiani, 
Beaumarchais ; they were judges, clergy- 
men, professors, lawyers, all more or less 
wearing the dignity and the black robes of 
a learned profession ; neither must we for- 
get the religious atmosphere in which this 
society lived and moved and had its being. 
But granting that difference, Edinburgh 
was certainly at that time, with Paris, the 
town of Europe where the art of conver- 
sation was cultivated to the highest per- 
fection, and where it formed one of the 
elements of social life. 


The tavern life and drinking habits 
of the Scotch capital at that period are 
vividly described, and in them M. An- 
gellier finds some excuse for Burns’s 
deplorable weakness. His travels on 
the Border and in the Highlands are 
followed by his meeting with Mrs. 
Maclehose (Clarinda) ; their letters and 
their interviews are sufficiently roman- 
tic if somewhat unimpassioned, and the 
episode terminated, curiously enough, 
with Burns’s marriage with Jean Ar- 
mour, and his settling as a farmer at 
Ellisland. But farming turned out a 
failure, and as he had shared the profits 





of his volume of poems with his brother 
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Gilbert, Burns was in straits. An ap- 
pointment in the excise was offered 
and accepted ; to undertake such work 
must have been no small sacrifice to 
the poet, and it is to be deplored that 
the post presented much temptation to 
excess in drinking. Poverty and ill- 
health assailed him, the farm was aban- 
doned forever, and Burns and his 
family finally took up their abode at 
Dumfries. It was there that we get 
the first practical signs of his sympathy 
with the French Revolution. The par- 
ticular way in which the event touched 
Burns is well put by his French critic : 

A remarkable circumstance ! Here again, 
the uncultured obscure peasant, performing 
his lowly labors in the depths of Scotland, 
was in entire sympathy with the highest 
minds of his epoch. He possessed the su- 
preme gift of poets, a comprehension of the 
particle of eternal justice that rolls through 
human anarchy. Like his brethren in 
poetry, Coleridge and Wordsworth, he had 
discerned it. Their souls had also been 
torn by the conflict between their love of 
country and their enthusiasm in the cause 
of humanity. They, too, had sacrificed the 
lesser sentiment to the greater... . But 
with Burns the pain could not take a purely 
intellectual form, or culminate in a deep, 
meditative sadness, as with Wordsworth, 
or pour itself out in lyric passion as with 
Coleridge. Cultivated men make of their 
minds a retired sanctuary where joys and 
sorrows are far removed from actual life, a 
sanctuary to which they sometimes retreat 
to enjoy their pride or to conceal their dis- 
gust. Burns had no such refuge. Actual 
life was too close to his mind, he could not 
get away from it, and his thoughts found 
expression in his acts. The conflict did 
not produce in him, as in Wordsworth, a 
moral disturbance, sorrowful doubtless, but 
restricted to the speculative view of things. 
It caused in Burns a daily irritability. 

Inexorable fate drew her meshes 
closer round him. Tortured by disease 
and by fears for the future of his chil- 
dren, for with all his faults he was a 
good father, he died before attaining 
his prime. 

For the most part of them, Burns’s 
biographers regard him as either angel 
or devil. Those who love justice and 


can sympathize with and pardon human 
weakness, will ever turn to Carlyle’s 
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wise and tender estimate. 


M. Angel- 
lier warns us that to judge a character 


we must, first of all, clearly recognize that 
the history of a character, like that of an 
organism or of a society, is not a clean 
page, a resting-place of purity, but an 
oscillating balance of life and death, a com- 
bat of good and evil, the difficult liberation 
of a little order from much disorder, the 
mingling of the light and shadows that fill 
the years, and in the midst of which the 
universe rolls on its course. No life, no 
epoch, realizes good. They fulfil their duty 
if they gain and leave behind them some 
progress ; they are not to be judged by the 
point at which they stop, but by the amount 
of road they traversed. The true verdict 
on every man is that the good counterbal- 
ances or lessens the evil, that one fault, 
nay, many faults, do not destroy a soul 
that can point to effects towards the good ; 
that a life is a whole, of which the general 
effect, the intention, the average, so to say, 
must be taken into account. 


And then, it is so dangerous, so pre- 
sumptuous, to judge harshly of others. 
How impossible a thing it is to know 
for certain the springs and motives of 
the men’s actions! In the words of 
Burns himself, 


One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it. 


M. Angellier sums up the character 
of Burns so ably and so eloquently that 
we cannot forbear quoting at some 
length. After stating that pride and 
the passions were the mainsprings and 
rulers of Burns’s life, he thus con- 
tinues : — 


To moderate and direct such violent emo- 
tions, a solid moral discipline was needed. 
It was entirely wanting: he had neither 
doctrine nor will. He was ever the play- 
thing of his passions. He never once turned 
on them to make head against them. He 
had no consolidation of character. His was 
a receptive nature, capable of energetic re- 
action. His heart was a cross-road where 
the winds of all the climes passed, met, and 
fought together. The line of his life was 
a broken track of a series of chances and 
accidents. The incomparable vivacity of 
actual sensation which is the great quality 
of his literary productions was the great 
vice of his conduct. He was seized, irre- 
sistibly carried away, by it. Emotions in 
passing through him took possession of 

















him. 
present, without heed of the future, some- 
times without remembrance of the past. 
. . . His generosity only existed in its 


spontaneity and impulse. Prolonged or 
thought-out generosity, that is, sacrifice, 
he did not possess. 

As his personality was strong and power- 
ful, submission to the exigencies of his 
instincts and imagination often led him 
into the greatest error of his life — egoism. 
He was a generous egoist,a man of disin- 
terested tendencies but of selfish conduct. 
He lacked forgetfulness of self, the sense, 
we do not say of sacrifice or even of efface- 
ment of self, but of subordination of self. 
He could never yield up even his most triv- 
ial and transient desires to the vital and 
enduring interests of others. There was 
no common measure between him and 
them. And that want of consideration for 
others, the suffering inflicted by him on 
others, is what weighs heaviest on his 
memory. A hermit, a Stylites, can detach 
himself from his fellows, and live isolated 
in his cave or on his pillar. A man living 
in the midst of men cannot doso. And by 
reason of the influence he exercised over 
those with whom he came in contact, 
Burns could do so less than others. He 
who had the objectivity of intellect that 
enabled him to create beings, had none of 
heart; in certain decisive cases he was 
almost unconscious of existences outside 
his own. Indeed it must be said that he 
sacrificed the pain and sadness of others to 
his need for poetry, and nourished the 
dreams of which he formed his works on 
human tears. If we look closely, few poets 
are exempt from such cruelty ; perhaps few 
men are. But they scarcely turn the pain 
they create to so rare a use, or change the 
tears they cause to flow into pearls of which 
they later form diadems and necklaces for 
those who shed them. He was the first of 
the line of modern poets who made love the 
sole occupation of their life. He was also 
the first to make passion the excuse for his 
bad actions ; and we are not speaking here 
of literary influence or inspiration, but only 
of moral condition. There again he antici- 
pated Byron and the school of Continental 
poets who imitated him, down to Musset 
and George Sand... . 

Weigh his errors, his faults, as heavily as 
you like, the scale containing the pure gold 
outbalances that containing the base lead. 
Admiration increases in proportion as you 
exumine his fine qualities. When you 
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He always belonged entirely to the | 
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think of his sincerity, his straightforward- 
ness, his kindness to men and beasts, his 
disdain of all meannesses, his hatred of 
knavery, in itself an honor, his disinterest- 
edness, his fine impulses, his lofty inspira- 
tion, the intense ideality necessary to keep 
his soul above his destiny ; when we think 
that he experienced those generous senti- 
ments to the point that they actually were 
his intellectual life, and that so ardently 
did he feel them that his soul was a furnace 
in which precious metals were smelted and 
came forth jewels, we say to ourselves that 
he was of the flower of mankind and of 
great goodness ;. . . what he did not suc- 
ceed in or what he did not undertake is 
nothing by the side of what he accom- 
plished... . 

And who can say, that in the lives of 
men like Burns, as in those of Rousseau, 
Byron, Musset, George Sand, if we knew 
more of them — in those of Shakespeare or 
Moliére — there may not be a profound use- 
fulness even in their weakness? They 
fulfil a different function from those of 
Dante, Milton, and Corneille, but one 
equally indispensable. Those lives offer an 
austere model and a noble vindication of 
duty. But the others offer perhaps more 
human sentiments: the knowledge of the 
failings of the best of us, a powerlessness 
to refuse them pardon, and as a result the 
practice of pity. How great a loss, not in 
beauty and artistic charm, but in necessary 
goodness, it would be to the soul of the 
human race if those men had not by their 
fascination compelled it to feel pity for 
their suffering! ... It is to them that 
humanity in part owes its compassionate 
heart. . . . Noone contributed more than 
Burns to the sacred work. Thus, in spite 
of the severity called up by some of his 
actions, the verdict of mankind will be 
merciful. 


Difficult as it is in translation and in 
more or less disjointed quotations to 
give an adequate idea of M. Angellier’s 
vivacity and of his warm sympathy 
with his subject, it will perhaps be 
patent that M. Angellier is a powerful 
and eloquent counsel, and that his 
point of view is psychulogically inter- 
esting. But we are not sure that the 
pleading was necessary. The poetry 
of Burns holds an uncontested place in 
the literature of the world — his songs 
are on the lips and in the hearts of high 
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and low alike ; and had his life or his 
temperament been other than it was, it 
is possible that art might have been 
the poorer. 


II. 

WHILE desiring to express a sense 

of the interest and of the excellent 
workmanship, to say nothing of the 
literary charm, of the biography, it is 
perhaps the second volume of the 
work, consisting of a careful and elabo- 
rate critical estimate of Burns’s poetry, 
that will give M. Angellier’s book its 
greatest value in the eyes of its British 
readers. 
_ He, at the outset, disclaims any at- 
tempt at scientific criticism, and by 
way of illustration takes the opportu- 
nity to point out the faults of M. 
Taine’s critical methods. M. Angellier 
prefers the esthetic criticism, and de- 
clares that : — 


Critics, to whatever branch of art they 
devote themselves, are merely kneaders of 
dough and distributors of the consecrated 
bread. It is their task to reveal the beauti- 
ful, to divide it into parts, to bring it within 
the reach of him who. launched in action 
or fully taken up by labor, has no time to 
seek it himself ; yet he demands it, in order 
to give to his ambitions or his desires a 
brilliance and a setting, or a refuge and a 
consolation. 


M. Angellier divides Burns’s liter- 
ary production into two classes. First, 
the pieces written before his visit to 
Edinburgh, comprising the familiar 
epistles and short descriptive poems ; 
they are the longest of his works, were 
all inspired by actual oecurrences, and 
make Burns the best painter of the 
manners of his country. Second, the 
poems written after the visit to Edin- 
burgh, consisting mainly of songs, 
relating not to particular acts, but to 
feelings that are simple and common to 
most. By these poems, the critic finds 
that Burns is the chief song-writer of 
his land, and one of the chief song- 
writers of all lands. ‘it may be said 
that each of his songs had its birth in 
a melody ;°’? music and verse were in- 
deed born together. Carlyle’s estimate 
of Burns’s influence as a song-writer is 
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too well known to need repetition here. 
Great as are Béranger and Heine, 
Burns is greater, and to find his peers 
we must go back to the great Eliza- 
bethans. 

After an elaborate disquisition on the 
literary origins of Burns, and on Scot- 
tish popular poetry, dealing of course 
with the immediate poetical ancestors 
of Burns, Allan Ramsay and Robert 
Fergusson, M. Angellier comes to the 
wise conclusion that whatever may 
have been his debt to them, Burns 
owed more to the spectacle of life, to 
his own passions, to the thousand as- 
pects of nature, than to books. He 
then proceeds to discuss human life in 
Burns, and observes with absolute 
truth that what chiefly strikes us in 
reading Burns is a feeling of intense 
and eager life, almost turbulent in its 
tumult and movement. His subjects 
are the outcome of reality, penetrated 
with the facts of real life. There is no 
repose. He was placed by destiny in a 
position excellently calculated to de- 
velop that particular bent of his genius. 
He took his happy and novel meta- 
phors from his daily toil, and in earning 
his bread learned his language. He 
described the life immediately round 
him, and as in some senses a purely 
national, nay, a purely local poet. A 
small village is often better for the ob- 
servation of men than a big city. In 
the latter, individuality becomes rap- 
idly obscured; while in the former, 
men keep their native imprint. It 
must also be remembered that Burns, 
like Chaucer, Shakespeare, Bunyan, 
and Dickens, among the great English 
painters of reality, received no literary 
education, had no literary ideal. Such 
men do not strive after literary perfec- 
tion, but after truth. Burns’s charac- 
ters are not, M. Angellier points out, 
poetical peasants, as in the pastorals of 
George Sand ; nor are they philosophic 
vagabonds, as in the songs of Béran- 
ger. 

The humor of Burns is characterized 
as merry and gay, his raillery as with- 
out ill temper ; he is no moralist, but a 
purely picturesque painter like Teniers 
and Ostade. In the forcibleness and 




















realism of words, he resembles Villon, 
Rabelais, and Regnier. His humor is 
so natural that the fun seems part of 
the things themselves, and so true that 
it never disfigures reality or savors of 
caricature. The French critic declares 
that it reminds him of French gaiety, 
of the joviality that lurks in French 
wines, and also of the wit and merri- 
ment of many French writers. Neither 
does he forget that tears and true hu- 
mor are never far apart. 


On the roads in Ayr you may often meet 
merry, laughing girls. They walk in short 
petticoats, with animated gestures. They 
are smaller, less poetical than English girls, 
but better proportioned and more lively. 
Their limbs are more delicately formed, 
their step lighter, more alert. If a fat 
farmer, sitting his horse awkwardly, passes, 
they jeer at him and. laugh consumedly. 
But if they see a little wounded bird, tears 
come into their eyes before the merriment 
has had time to fade from their counte- 
nances. The humor of. Burns resembles 
them. 


M. Angellier devotes some pages to 
proving that Burns possessed the qual- 
ities that go to the making of a drama- 
tist, and that, under more favorable 
circumstances, he would very likely 
have followed in the footsteps of 
Shakespeare. We confess toa certain 
distrust of criticism of the might-have- 
been order. To our mind the best 
proof that Burns would never have 
made a dramatist, great or small, lies 
in the fact that he did not become one. 
Poets and others have written trage- 
dies in their youth, but have failed 
nevertheless to become great drama- 
tists in their prime. Like Chaucer, 
like Browning, Burns had a strong 
dramatic sense ; he makes his charac- 
ters speak to us themselves. But the 
possession of such a sense, very highly 
developed, did not make Browning’s 
plays a success on the stage. We con- 


clude that therein lies the true test of a 
drama’s excellence. 

Besides his gift of humor and of 
keen observation, M. Angellier finds in 
Burns the gift of seeing the nobleness 
of things, the beauty that there is in 
life. 


He was sensible of the artistic 
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aspect of society, although not, per- 
haps, in the manner of Spenser, Keats, 
or Tennyson, of Shakespeare or Brown- 
ing. Burns possessed, however, a 
feeling for color, for brilliant detail, a 
taste for gracefulness of movement and 
for harmonious sounds, and his appre- 
ciation of the beauty of women is be- 
yond dispute. The poet who pleaded 
so eloquently for liberty and equality 
cannot be denied a feeling for what is 
great and noble in life. Wordsworth 
and Coleridge were affected by similar 
feelings, but they regarded equality 
from the standpoint of historical phi- 
losophers ; they saw it as a promise for 
the future, they had the optimism of 
the ideal. Burns was more terrestrial ; 
he hated inequality, and demanded 
immediate relief. 

It is not surprising that M. Angellier 
should find Burns one of the most 
charming, and perhaps the most varied, 
of love poets. He grows eloquent on 
the subject :— 


All phases of love are included and de- 
scribed. Early bashfulness, chaste confes- 
sions, transient dreams, felicity, anguish, 
reproaches, despair, the pain of parting, 
the eager, passionate joy of secret and rare 
possession, the heavy intoxication of com- 
monplace possession, declarations thrown 
out in passing as if by a hurried traveller, 
memories long carried in the heart’s blood, 
professions of inconstancy and oaths of 
fidelity, humility and revolt in the face of 
disdain, the worship inspired by the soul 
and that inspired by the body, the delight 
of the beginning and the bitterness of the 
end of love, chaste reveries and burning 
desires, friendship that is almost love, and 
love that is on the highroad to friendship, 
the ecstasies, thé trials, every shade of a 
deep passion in its transports and delicacy, 
a mingling and confusion of everything 
poetic, refined, and brutal with which love 
can inspire the human heart. ... Be- 
trothals, desertions, separations through 
death or distance, farewells, returns, ab- 
sences that redden the woman’s eyes, law- 
ful love, adultery, the birth of children that 
cause joy in the home, the advent of those 
no home will recognize, all the dangers, the 
follies, in which strong passion involves 
men. 


The finest of the love poems are un- 
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doubtedly those addressed to ‘ High- 
land Mary,” who, from a standpoint of 
literary consequences, deserves to rank, 
so M. Angellier declares, with Laura 
and Graziella. The love that Burns 
celebrates in song is the frankest, most 
impersonal, most general that has ever 
existed. It is made of pure emotion, 
of unalloyed passion. it is the love of 
everybody, accessible to all, the most 
universal ever yet sung by a poet. He 
restored ardent, passionate love to En- 
glish literature. 


He will remain the poet of young, frank, 
fresh, sincere love, happy or unhappy in 
itself, love that is only love, the love of 
sweet-and-twenty, in which, according to 
Shakespeare, it is always May. 


A long chapter is devoted to Burns’s 
feeling for nature, and certain fallacies 
that have grown up concerning it are 
corrected. To state briefly the conclu- 
sions arrived at, we may say that Burns 
turned the feelings of a peasant into 

works of art. He not only contem- 
plated nature, but he toiled at her. 
Fine as are his landscapes, reminding 
us of Millet’s paintings, and deeply as 
his poems are penetrated with nature, 
he regarded her chiefly as a background 
for human activity, and thus differs 
considerably from Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, and Keats, of whom he is often 
regarded as a forerunner. In his love 
for animals he stands alone. He knew 
them well, rejoiced with them in their 
happiness and sorrowed with them in 
their pain. Perhaps it is to the deep 
tenderness, the pity, the compassion, 
and affection for all animated things 
that Burns owes his originality in re- 
gard to nature. Wordsworth was too 
serene, too far removed from particular 
phenomena. Shelley possessed tender- 
ness, but it was vague, impersonal, 
elementary, applying itself rather to 
atmospheric forces than to animated 
beings. Cowper approaches nearest 
Burns in this particular. Burns has 
also nothing in common with the feel- 
ing for nature of our modern poets. 
He never occupies himself with nature 
for her own sake, the characteristic 
note of modern poetry ; he regards her 
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as a frame for his passions and his toil. 
He is the only poet among the moderns 
who loved nature in the fashion of the 
ancients. His likeness must be sought 
among the old Greeks, who alone loved 
nature with the simplicity of Burns. 

In conclusion, M. Angellier thinks 
that Burns stands apart from all other 
English poets as the veritable singer of 
the peasants and the poor : — 


Oihers have attempted to relate their 
sorrows and their joys ; they have sung the 
poor. Here it is the poor themselves who 
sing. They speak on their own behalf. 
They lift their heads ; they proclaim them- 
selves prouder and happier than others. 
They claim the right of being fully men, 
often better men than those above them. 
Wordsworth spoke of them like a virtuous 
optimistic pastor ; Crabbe, like a far-sighted 
and pessimistic physician. However serene 
or deep their sympathy, their counsel and 
pity have a touch of condescension. Burns 
was a peasant. If in poignant accents he 
sung of their distress, he is also the poet of 
their pride, their efforts, and their loves, 


This rapid sketch in no way claims 
to be an exhaustive account of M. An- 
gellier’s able and sympathetic criticism 
of Burns. We have only roughly indi- 
cated its lines and endeavored to em- 
phasize those parts of it likely to prove 
attractive to British readers. For rea- 
sons stated before, we have carefully 
kept ourselves in the background, and 
have attempted nothing more than to 
set before our readers as clearly as may 
be the point of view of the French 
critic. The work must have cost him 
considerable care and trouble ; a most 
formidable list of volumes, English, 
French, and German, consulted in the 
course of its preparation, is appended. 
Sometimes it would seem that the latest 
editions and most trustworthy biogra- 
phies of English writers have been 
overlooked, but that is perhaps inev- 
itable when one is not on the spot. 
Neither can we call to mind any poem 
by Tennyson on Mary Stuart. Can 


M. Angellier know the drama “‘ Queen 
Mary”’ by its title only? But where 
so much is excellent, to carp at trifles 
is little-minded indeed ; and all Jovers 
of poetry owe sincere gratitude to M. 

















Angellier for his careful, sympathetic, 

and luminous study 

Of him who walked in glory and in joy 

Following his plough, along the mountain- 
side. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

SPRING IN THE WOODS OF VALOIS. 

I. 

‘““THE prettiest April still wears a 
wreath of frost!’? So runs the old 
French proverb, proved false for once 
by this mirific April of 1893. By the 
end of the month the heat was parched 
as midsummer ; roses and strawberries 
were hawked through the streets of 
Paris ; the dust was a moving sepul- 
chre, and the sunshine a burden. We 
longed for a plunge into the great for- 
ests of the North. O for the cool grass 
and the deep glades of woods that have 
been woods for these two thousand 
years! °Tis’something to feel oneself 
in a Gaulish forest — though I can re- 
member older trees in Warwickshire. 
But here at least, from father to son, 
the succession is imposing, and the del- 
icate silver birches of Chantilly spring 
from ancestors which may have shad- 
owed Pharamond. 


At Chantilly the train put us down 
on the edge of the forest. I always 
wish that we had stayed there, in the 
little station inn, where the air is still 
sweet with may and lilies. But we 
drove on to the town, with its neat, 
expensive hotels, its rows of training 
stables, and parched, oblong race- 
course. "Tis a true French village, 
with its one endless winding street, 
pearl-grey, with a castle at the end of it. 
From almost any point of it you see, 
beyond the houses, a glint of waters 
and hear a rustle of weods. There is 
an indescribable airy lightness about 
the place, about the fresh, fine air, the 
loose sand of the soil, the thin green 
boughs of silver birch and hornbeam, 
the smooth-trunked beechen glades 
that are never allowed to grow into 
great forest trees. It is with an effort 
of the imagination that we realize the 
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ancient stock of this slim rustling un- 
derwood ; nothing looks older than 
Louis Philippe. The Sylvanectes, the 
Gaulish foresters, have so entirely dis- 
appeared ! 


II. 

CHANTILLY is the game preserve of 
a hunter-prince, and everything about 
it is ordered for the chase. Those 
wide-open, grassy glades studded with 
birch or oak-scrub are haunted by the 
deer ; and in those thickets of golden 
broom the heavy does prepare their 
nurseries. Great, floundering, russet 
pheasants come flying by ; at every step 
a hare or a white-tailed rabbit starts up 
out of the grass. At the further end of 
the forest, there are deep, unsightly 
thickets of mud and thorn, left dark- 
ling amid the trim order of the place ; 
for the wild boar delights in them. As 
we walk or drive down the neat-clipt 
avenues of the forest, the roads appear 
impassable to the traveller, and we 
wonder at the contrast between their 
shoals of sand and the careful forestry 
that pares and cuts every wilding branch 
of the over-arching hornbeam roof. 
But the roads are bad on purpose ; 
every spring they are ploughed afresh, 
lest they lose the lightness beloved of 
the horseman. 

Every May, a beautiful fault frus- 
trates this skilful venery, for, thick as 
grass, thick and sweet, the lily of the 
valley springs in all the brakes and 
shady places. The scent of the game 
will not lie across these miles of blos- 
som. The hunters are in despair, and 
the deer, still deafened with the win- 
ter’s yelp of the hounds—the deer, 
who sets his back against the sturdiest 
oak, and butts at the pack with his ant- 
lers, who swims the lakes, and from 
his island refuge sells his life as hard 
as he can— the deer, accustomed to be 
always vanquished, beholds himself at 
last befriended by an ally more invinci- 
ble than water or forest oak, by the 
swect, innumerable white lily, innocent 
as himself, that every May-time sends 
the huntsmen home. 

The lily that saves the deer is the 
consolation of poor women, Every 
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morning during the brief season of its 
blossom they are up before the dawn. 
Holding their children by the hand they 
are off to the innermost dells of its 
forest ; and before our breakfast time 
they are back at the railway stations of 
Chantilly or Creil, laden with bunches 
of lilies, which they sell to the dusty 
passengers bound by the morning mails 
for London or for Brussels. Sweet 
flowers with the dew upon them, fra- 
grant posies, who would not give a 
five-penny piece for so much beauty ? 
** What would you buy with your roses 
that is worth your roses ?”’ sings the 
Persian poet. They would know what 
to reply, these tired countrywomen of 
the Oise : new sabots for the goodman, 
a white communion veil for the second 
girl, a shawl for the old grandam, anda 
galette for the children’s dinner! The 
lilies are a harvest to them, like any 
other—a sweet, voluntary, unplanted 
harvest that comes three months before 
the corn is yellow. 

The lilies were all out when we drove 
through the wood at Chantilly. I had 
never seen such a sight, for we had not 
yet visited Compitgne, where they are 
still more profuse and, I think, of a 
larger growth. In the Hay-woods in 
Warwickshire they grow sparsely, in 
timid clumps ; and how proud of them 
we were! But nowhere have I seen 
such a sheet of any flowers as these. 
Anemones and tulips of Florence, tall 
jonquils of Orange, ye have at last a 
rival in the North! The whole way to 
Commelle the glades were sweet with 
lilies. 

Every traveller from Calais to Paris 
has marked unwitting the beauty of 
Commelle. You remember the view 
that precedes or follows (according to 
your direction) the little station of Orry 
Coye? The rails are laid on the sum- 
mit of a hill; the train rushes through 
a delicate forest of birch. Suddenly we 
come upon a clearing, and on the one 
hand we see, in a wide blue vista, the 
slow declining valley of the Theve, 
placid and royal amid its mantling 
woods ; while, on the other side, the 
hill breaks in a sort of precipice, and 
shows, deep below, a chain of lakelets 
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asleep amid the trees ; a turreted white 
castle rises out of a sedgy island, and 
appears the very palace of the Belle au 
Bois dormant. These are the Pools of 
Commelle— pools or lakes? Pool is 
too small and lake too large for the 
good French word étang. They are 
considerable lakelets, some miles round, 
four in a row, connected each with 
each. They lie in a sheltered valley, 
almost a ravine, whose romantic char- 
acter contrasts with the rest of the for- 
est. Here the clipped and slender trees 
of Chantilly give place to an older and 
more stately vegetation. The gnarled 
roots of the beeches grip the sides of 
the hills with an amazing cordage, 
spreading as far over the sandy cliff as 
their boughs expand above. In the 
bottom of the combe, one after another 
lie the four sister pools. The road 
winds by their side through meadows 
of cowslips, past the bulrushes where 
the swan sits on her nest, and past the 
clear spaces of open water, where her 
mate swims double on the wave. The 
brink is brilliant with kingcup in a film 
of ladysmock. At the end of the last 
pool the ground rises towards the for- 
est. There are some ruins; an old 
grey mill rises by the weir. The swell 
of the land, the grace and peace of the 
lake, the sedgy foreground are exqui- 
sitely tranquil. It is a picture of Vicat 
Cole’s —& la dixiéme puissance. 

We return along the other track to 
the Sleeping Beauty’s Castle —le Cha- 
teau de la Reine Blanche, as the people 
prefer tocall it. It is no castle at all, in 
fact, but a small hunting-lodge belong- 
ing to the Prince de Joinville. A tradi- 
tion runs that in 1227 the mother of St. 
Louis had a chateau here. Six hundred 
years later, the last of the Condés built 
the chateau of to-day, with its four 
white turrets, the exaggerated ogives of 
its windows, and its steep grey roof. 
Tis the romantic Gothic of Gautier and 
Victor Hugo, the Gothic of 1830, more 
poetic than antiquarian. For all its 


lack of science, there is an ancient 
grace about this ideal of our grand- 
fathers, a scent, as it were, of dried 
rose-leaves, and a haunting, as of an 
old tune, ‘‘ Ma Normandie,” perhaps, 




















or ‘*Combien j’ai douce souvenance.”’ 
The mill-race rushes loud under the 
Gothic arches. A blue lilac flowers 
near the hall door. It is very silent, 
very peaceful, very deserted. The 
Castle of St. Louis would not have 
seemed so old-world as this. 

We must make a long road home by 
the Table Ronde, or we shall not have 
seen the best of the Forest of Chan- 
tilly. There is still the village to see, 
and the castle, and the charming coun- 
try that stretches on either side of the 
long village street. I remember one 
walk we went. A row of steps leads 
steeply down from the market-place 
to the banks of the Nonette, which 
runs demurely as befits its name, be- 
tween an overspanning arch of lofty 
poplars. They quite meet at the top 
above the narrow river. But the river 
is richer than it looks, and, as some- 
times we see a meek-faced, slender 
little woman, mother of some amazing 
Hebe of a beauty, so the small Nonette 
supplies the sources of yon great ob- 
long sheet of artificial water, more 
than two miles long and eighty metres 
wide! A _ stone’s-throw beyond the 
poplar walk, it glitters, it shines, it 
dazzles in the valley, visible from the 
windows of the castle on the hill. A 
bridge crosses the bright expanse, and 
leads to a beautiful meadow caught in 
between the water and the forest, which 
rises steeply here into a long, low hill. 
There we found a score of bloused, 
bareheaded workmen, lying on the 
grass, dreaming away their dinner 
hour. Chantilly is not picturesque, but 
at every turn the place is full of pic- 
tures. 

Before we leave, we must turn round 
by the castle, with its fine old gardens 
planted by Le Notre, its vast stables 
imposing as a church, its sheets of 
water out of which rises, elegantly 
turreted, the brand-new chateau of 
1880, so reminiscent of the older castles 
of Touraine. For once there was an 
older castle here, built by Jean Bullant 
for Anne of Montmorency. The great 
constable left the splendid palace to 
his son, and in 1632 Chantilly, as it 
stood among the waters and the gar- 
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dens of Le Notre, was a thing to won- 
der at and envy. Here Henri, Duke 
of Montmorency, kept his court and 
filled his galleries with famous pictures. 
He was a great patron of the arts. 
His wife, the ‘‘ Silvie’? of the poets of 
her time, has left her name still, like a 
perfume, among the avenues and parks 
of Chantilly. It was a princely life ; 
but the duke was discontented in his 
castle ; private wealth could not con- 
sole him for public woes, and he joined 
in the revolt of Gaston d’Orléans. He 
was defeated at the head of his troops, 
taken prisoner, and beheaded at Tou- 
louse by order of Cardinal Richelieu. 
“On the scaffold,’? says St. Simon, 
“‘he bequeathed one of his best pic- 
tures to Richelieu, and another to my 
father.”? 

The duke was a near kinsman of the 
Prince of Condé.. Until the last, ‘ Sil- 
vie’? had believed that Condé, power- 
ful and in the king’s good graces, would 
intervene, and save her husband's life. 
To her surprise, Condé held his peace. 
The axe fell—and “Silvie” under- 
stood, when the king awarded the con- 
fiscated glories of Chantilly to Condé. 

For a hundred and fifty years, Chan- 
tilly continued the almost royal pleas- 
ure-house, the Versailles of the Princes 
of Condé. Then the great Revolution 
razed the castle to the ground. It was 
not here, but some miles away —at St. 
Leu-Taverny —that the last Condé 
died in 1830. Chantilly, which had 
come into the family by a violent death, 
left it also in a sombre and mysterious 
fashion. The last Prince of Condé 
was found one morning hanged to the 
handle of his casement-window. The 
castle of Chantilly passed to the Duc 
d’Aumale. In 1840 he began the labor 
of restoring it; but the Revolution of 
1848 sent him into exile, and only in 
1872 was Chantilly restored to its right- 
ful proprietor. Then, like a phenix, 
the new castle began to rise swiftly 
from its nest of ash and ruin. It is as 
like the castle of the Renaissance, from 
which it descends, as a young child is 
like its illustrious ancestor. ’Tis a 
princely and elegant palace, and we 
find no fault with it beyond its youth, 
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It stands with a swan-like grace amid 
its waters ; it holds, as in the days of 
Montmorency, a rare treasure of old 
pictures and priceless manuscripts ; 
and so far as eye can reach from its 
terraces, the lands and forests are sub- 
ject to its lord. Chantilly is in truth a 
great possession; and the Duc d’Au- 
male, as we know, has no sons. He 
has chosen the most gifted men of his 
country for his children, and Chantilly 
is bequeathed to the Institute of France. 
May the five Academies watch their 
laurels flower through many a spring 
before they enter into their magnificent 
inheritance ! 


III. 

Ir the day is cold or windy, drive 
through the forest of Hallatte to Creil, 
and thence take the train to Compiégne, 
for there blows a stiffish breeze across 
the plateau of the Oise. But if mild 
airs and sun attend you, hire a light 
victoria, choose a good driver (you can 
get one to do the thing for five-and- 
thirty francs or so), and set out by 
Senlis and Verberie for Compitgne. 
*Tis a matter of five-and-forty kilo- 
métres ; and to make the drive a suc- 
cess, you must stretch it a little further 
still, and go through the forest of Chan- 
tilly, round by St. Léonard, to Senlis. 

Senlis is a charming little town, 
perched on a hill in true medizval 
fashion, and grouped in acluster round 
its fine cathedral and the ruins of the 
castle of St. Louis (a real castle, this 
one — at least so much as is left of it). 
Half-way up the hill the antique bul- 
warks, turned into a raised and shady 
walk, wear their elms and limes and 
beeches like flowers amid a mural 
crown. From this green garland the 
streets rise ever steeper, darker, more 
irregular ; yet not so narrow but that 
here and there we spy some white, 
half-modern house, with pots of pinks 
in the windows, and a garden full of 
flowers, which looks the natural home 
for some provincial heroine in a novel 
of Balzac’s. I should like to end my 
days, I think, in just such a little town, 
to sit in my garden and receive my rare 
visitors under the green roof of the 





lime-tree walk. The notary, the sous- 
préfet (is there a sous-préfet?), the 
curé perhaps, and some of the country 
neighbors would come once a week to 
play écarté, tric-trac, and boston with 
each other, and chat with us in a pol- 
ished little parlor, with squares of car- 
pet in front of all the chairs. Once 
a week, on the afternoon consecrated 
by local fashion, we should walk on the 
rampart and meet our neighbors, talk 
of the crops, and pull the government 
to pieces (it stands a great deal of pull- 
ing!). We should shake our heads 
over the Conseil Municipal, but forgive 
the individual councillors, who are in- 
variably amiable in private life. The 
terrible M. Dupont would give me a 
cutting of Malmaison pinks for my 
garden, and that breach would be 
healed. Stop carriage ! let us begin at 
once that peaceful imaginary comedy 
of old age. But, ah, the little white 
house is already out of sight. We are 
in front of the shattered round towers 
of the thirteenth-century palace, all 
fringed with brown wallflowers against 
an azure sky. We climb higher still, 
for see —here is the high, sunny little 
square where the tall cathedral stands. 
Senlis cathedral is a fine ogival build- 
ing, its great porches arched around 
with sculptured saints and prophets. 
There are two towers, one of them 
topped by a surprising steeple, a hun- 
dred feet in height, which is a land- 
mark for all the country round. The 
deep porches rich. in shadow, the 
slender, lofty towers, compose an ex- 
terior altogether simple, noble, and 
religious. To my thinking, Senlis, like 
all Gothic churches, is best seen from 
without. Within, that bare, unending 
height of pillar, that cold, frigid solem- 
nity, that perfume of dreary Sabbath, 
is less touching than the grand yet 
homely massiveness of Romanesque, or 
even than the serene placidity of the 
classic revival. Who, unabashed, could 
say his prayers in these chill Gothie 
houses of the Lord, built apparently for 
the worship of giraffes or pelicans ? 
Oh, for the little, low-roofed chapels of 
St. Marks, the unpretending grandeur 
of San Zenone or Sant’ Ambrogio, or 
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even the simple, pious beauty of such a 
Norman village church as St. Georges 
de Boscherville, near Rouen! Think 
of the quaint, sombre poetry of Notre 
Dame du Port at Clermont-Ferrand, or 
Saint Trophime at Arles ; or even the 
elegant and holy grace of the Parisian 
St. Etienne du Mont—those be the 
churches in which to say one’s prayers. 
Whereas all your northern Gothic is a 
marvellous poem from without, but 
how frigid the chill interior of those 
august and chilling monuments! Duty 
divorced from charity is not more cold ; 
and I can easier imagine a filial and 
happy spirit of worship in the hum- 
blest square-towered parish church. 

As it happened, we did not see the 
interior of Senlis at its best. The 
spring cleaning was in full force ; the 
straw chairs heaped in an immense 
barricade by the font. In the middle 
of the cathedral—and really in the 
middle, dangling in mid-air like Soc- 
rates in his basket —an energetic char- 
man was brushing the cobwebs from 
the capitals with a huge besom made of 
the dried, leafy boughs of trees. He 
had been hauled up there in a sort of 
crate by some ingenious system of 
ropes and pulleys. The one solitary 
figure in that vast chalky interior was 
not unpicturesque ; it was like a carica- 
ture of any picture of Mr. Orchard- 
son’s. 


IV. 

SENLIs was the capital of our friends 
the Sylvanectes. Hence stretched on 
either hand the vast forests which even 
to-day are still considerable in a score 
of relics —the woods of Chantilly, 
Lys, Coye, Ermenonville, Hallatte, 
Compiégne, Villers-Cotterets, etc., but 
which in Gallo-Roman times were still 
one vast united breadth of forest. To- 
day, all round Senlis the lands are 
cleared, and the nearest woods, north 
or south, are some six miles away. 
We rumbled regretfully down the hill 
out towards the windy plains of Valois, 
windiest plains that ever were ; bleak 
champaigns where the sough and rush- 
ing of the wind sounds louder than at 
sea. The forests of this northern plain 
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are beautiful. O woods of Chantilly ! 
O birchen glades of Coye! O deep 
and solemn vales of Compitgne, spin- 
nies of Hallatte, and mossy pine-knolls 
of Villers-Cotterets, are ye not as a 
necklace of green emeralds upon the 
breast of Mother Earth ? But, shorn 
of their trees, the plains of Oise have 
not the grandeur, the ample solemn 
roll of the plains of Seine-et-Marne. 
Tis a lean, chill, flat, and, as it were, 
an angular sort of beauty ; like some 
thin thirteenth-century saint, divinely 
graceful in her robes of verdure, more 
graceful beneath those plenteous folds 
than her better nourished sisters. But 
never choose her for your model of 
Venus Anadyomene. Leave her that 
imperial cloak of woods and forests. 

We pass by fields of sun-smitten, 
withered pasture ; by stretches of sad, 
precocious corn, already in car on its 
scanty span-high stems of green; by 
quarries and hamlets, into the deep 
wood of Hallatte ; then forth again by 
more fields, ever bleaker, ever higher, 
till somehow suddenly we find our- 
selves on the steep brow of a down 
(they call it a mountain here, la Mon- 
tagne de la Verberie), with below us, 
half seen through the poplar screens of 
the precipitous hillside, a lovely blue 
expanse of country with the Aisne 
lying across it like a scimitar of silver. 
Far away beyond the bridge, beyond 
the village in its meadows, depths of 
forest, blue and ever bluer, make an 
azure background that reaches out to 
Compitgne. 

We dash down the hill and clatter 
along the sleepy pebbly village street, 
past the inn full of blouses and bil- 
liards, till the trees press thicker and 
thicker among the lengthening shad- 
ows. The forest is full of the peculiar 
soft beauty that foreruns the summer 
dusk. These outskirts are fragrant 
with thorn-trees and acacia-trees. O 
white-flowing, delicate mock-acacias, 
were I the king of France, I would 
multiply ye by all my highroads — for 
none is more beautiful to the eye and 
none is more majestic or more bounti- 
ful than you. Throughout this parched 
spring of 1893, when the hay is with- 
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ered a span-high from the ground, your 
long green leaves are fodder for our 
cattle, most succulent and sweet. And 
what shall I say of your blossom — de- 
licious to every sense —an exquisite 
rain of white pearls dropping fragrant 
perfumes from the tree, which, plucked 
and delicately fried in batter, make a 
beignet worthy of Lucullus? I love 
your black and gnarled thorny trunk, 
so dark in its veil of lacy green and 
white, and it always seems to me that 
the nightingale sings sweeter than 
elsewhere from your high and twisted 
branches. 

Here we are still on the rim of the 
forest. The white may-trees still in 
flower grow in rounds and rings to- 
gether on the broken ground studded 
with silver birch. They stand in the 
dusky summer stillness, very fair and 
sweet, their muslin skirts spread white 
under the gleam of the rising moon. 
The lanky, sentimental young silver 
birches bend their heads above them, 
and sigh in the breeze. We pass— 
and as soon as we have passed, no 
doubt, they clasp their fragrant part- 
ners .o their glittering breasts and 
whirl away in some mystic, pastoral 
May-dance to celebrate the spring. 

But we go on, still on. The trees 
press closer and closer. They are now 
great forest-trees. The wind soughs 
among them in utter melancholy. Far 
away, here and there, a thin spectre 
of moonlight glides between their 
branches. Have you ever felt at night 
in some deep glade the holy horror of 
the forest? If not, you have no Druid 
and no Dryad among your ancestry. 
You have never felt with a shudder 
just how they sacrificed the victim on 
yonder smooth, grey slab, by moon- 
light, to the Forest God! Think, on 
this very spot, the moonlight fell even 
as it falls to-night, among the gleaming 
beeches, ere ever the Romans entered 
Gaul. Man has never sown or reaped 
his harvest on this sacred soil; it is 
still consecrate to the God of Forests. 
The beech-boughs rustle immemorial 
secrets ; the oaks shoot up their trunks 
of mail, like columns to support the 
temple roof. And there is something 





in the temple, something vast and 
nameless —something that sighs and 
laments and chills, superhuman or anti- 
human, and has no place in any of our 
creeds. What is it, this obscure, reli- 
gious dread, this freezing of the blood 
and tension of the spirit, that locks us 
ina holy awe amid the shades of the 
nocturnal forest ? Who knows? Per- 
haps a dim, unconscious memory of the 
rites of our ancestors, Celts or Ger- 
mans ; a drop of the heart’s blood of 
the Druid:or the Alruna-woman, still 
alive in us after two thousand years. 
They say that children fear the dark 
because they are still haunted of the 
dread of prowling beasts, they long ob- 
securely for the blazing camp fire which 
keeps the wolves and bears at bay ; an 
old anxious forest-fear survives in them 
and forbids them to sleep without that 
bright protection. Brr... I wish we 
could see the friendly glow to-night in 
the wood of Compiégne ! 

At last, far off, there is in truth a 
glow as of a friendly beacon. Tis a 
blacksmith’s forge, and then some 
straggling houses. Again a space of 
scantier wood, and we clatter up the 
streets of the outlying faubourg. The 
streets grow steeper, the houses taller, 
our pace quicker and more exhilarat- 
ing. And at last we draw up with a 
clack of the whip before the famous 
friendly Hotel de la Cloche at Com- 
piégne. 


V.- 

THE market is in full swing when 
we throw our shutters open in the 
morning, and the gay, wide square is 
full of booths and country people, clus- 
tered round the bronze statue of Joan 
of Arc. (It was here, you know, we 
took her — worse luck to us |! —at the 
gate of Compiégne. But it was at 
Rouen she made her entry, and that 
exit for which, alas |! we stand ashamed 
through history.) Nothing could look 
cheerfuller than the market-place this 
morning. It tempts us out; and then 
we find that we could not see the best 
of it from the windows. For cheek by 
jowl with our hotel stands the fine 
Hotel de Ville, with its fretted Flem- 
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ish-looking front and its tall belfry for 
the chimes. It was finished in 1510, 
when Louis XII. was king. There he 
rides, on the large arcade on the first 
story, every inch a king ; but the statue 
is modern. , 

Gay, bright, with charming environs, 
Compiégne is a pleasant county town ; 
but it has not that look of age, of his- 
toric continuity, which are the charm 
of smaller places such as Crepy and 
Senlis. No sign is left of the great 
palace of the Merovingian kings, no 
relic of that stalwart fortress whence 
are dated so many of the acts of Charles 
the Wise; that castle of Compitgne 
where, says Eustache Deschamps, 
“Tel froid y fait en yver que c’est 
raige,”’ built against the river bridge, 
*‘Je Chastel que se lance Dessus Aysne, 
lez le pont du rivaige.’? Bit by bit one 
discovers, lost in the modern prosperity 
of the place, here and there a souvenir 
of the more illustrious past. Certain 
roads in the forest were planned and 
laid out by Francis the First. Here 
and there, on the limits of the town, a 
towered wall rises in some private gar- 
den, and we recognize a fragment of 
the fortifications raised under Joan of 
Are. Then there is the city gate, built 
by Philibert Delorme in 1552, with the 
initials of Henry and Diana interlaced. 
A few old houses still remain from the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, 
and among them that Hdétel des Rats 
where Henri IV. lived with Gabrielle 
d’Estrées in 1591. There are one or 
two old churches, too much restored. 
And then, of course, there is the great 
interesting palace, the very twin of the 
Palais Royal, which Gabriel built for 
Louis XV., and which we remember 
for the sake of the two Napoleons. 

The charm, the attraction, of Com- 
pitgne is elsewhere. The forest here 
is beautiful as Fontainebleau. True, 
here are none of the wild, romantic 
deserts, the piled crags hoary with juni- 
per, the narrow gorges, and sudden, 
immense vistas of Fontainebleau. The 
trees themselves have a different char- 
acter. We find few of those great 


gnarled and hollow giants whose twisted 
uncanny 


arms made such shadows 
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towards sunset in the Bas-Bréau. Here 
the oaks shoot up to an inconceivable 
height, erect and branclless, until they 
meet at last in a roof of verdure just 
tinged with April rose and gold. If 
Fontainebleau reminds us of a comedy 
of Shakespeare, Compiégne has the 
noble and ordered beauty, the heroic 
sentiment of Racine. What solemn 
arches and avenues of beeches ; what 
depths of forest widening into unex- 
pected valleys, rippling in meadow- 
grass, where the hamlet clusters round 
its ruined abbey ; what magical lakes 
and waters interchained where the 
wooded hills shine bright in doubled 
beauty. Ah, Fontainebleau after all is 
a blind poet ; the forest is ignorant of 
lake and river. But Compiégne has the 
Oise and the Aisne, and the Automne 
— Compitégne has its lakes and tarns, 
and pools innumerable, its seven-and- 
twenty limpid brooks, its wells and rip- 
ples in every valley-bottom. The loose 
soil, rich with this continual irrigation, 
teems with flowers. The seal of Solo- 
mon waves above the hosts of lily of 
the valley. The wood-strawberry and 
wild anemone enamel the grass with 
their pale stars. Here and there on 
the sandier slopes a deep carpet of 
bluebells, or at the water’s edge a bril- 
liant embroidery of kingcups, gives 
point to the sweet monotony of white 
and green, which vibrates from the 
flowers in the grass to the flowering 
may-bushes, to the acacias only half in 
blossom, and thence more faintly to the 
lady birch and beech with gleaming 
trunks and delicate foliage. White and 
green appear again in the wide sheets 
of water amid the shimmering woods. 
So I shall always think of the wood of 
Compitgne as of some paradise, too 
perfect for violent hue and passionate 
color —some Eden haunted only by the 
souls of virgins, sweet with all fresh, 
pure scents, white with white flowers, 
and green with the delicate trembling 
green of April leaves. 


VI. 

WHERE shall we go to-day? There 
are many lovely drives in the forest. 
Champlieu has its Roman camp, its an- 
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tique theatre and temple. Morienval 
its abbey church with the three Norman 
towers ; St. Nicolas its priory, St. Pierre 
its ruins, St. Jean its marvellous old 
trees, and St. Perrine its lakes where 
the deer come to die. Shall I confess 
that we know these beauties stili by 
rumor only? For we went first of all 
by the foot of Mont St. Mard to the 
hamlet of the old mill and round the 
lakes of La Rouillie to Pierrefonds. 
And on the morrow, when we set out 
for Champlieu or St. Jean, after the 
first mile, we would cry to the driver, 
‘*Go back and take us the same drive 
as yesterday.’’ And so three times we 
drove past the Vieux Moulin. 

This isasad confession. But, reader, 
if ever you visit Compiégne go last to 
Pierrefonds, round by the Vieux Mou- 
lin, or, however long you stay, you will 
never see the rest. 


VII. 

LET us set out again far the Vieux 
Moulin! We are soon deep in woods 
of oak and beech. We pass the stately 
avenues of the Beaux Monts ; a steeper 
height towers above us. See how won- 
derful is this deep green glen where 
the oaks rise sheer to an immeasurable 
height from the sheet of lily of the 
valley at their feet! The picturesque 
declivity of the dell, the beautiful 
growth of the trees, the whiteness and 
sweetness and profusion of the flowers, 
the something delicate, lofty, and seri- 
ous about this landscape, makes a rare 
impression amid the opulence of April. 
Our glade slopes downward from the 
base of Mont St. Mard ; at its further 
extremity begins the valley of the 
Vieux Moulin. 

It is a valley of meadow land beside 
a stream, which, thousands of years 
ago, must have cut the shallow gorge 
in which it lies. On either side rises 
a line of hills, not high but steep and 
wooded. There is just room in the 
valley for the small, Alpine-looking 
hamlet and its hay-meadows. They 
are full of flowers ; marsh-flowers down 
by the stream, with, higher up, sheets 
of blue sage and yellow cowslip, and 
here and there a taller meadow-orchid. 





Spring in the Woods of Valois. 


Somewhere among the flowers, out of 
sight, but never out of hearing, runs 
the stream that feeds the mill, the Ru 
de Berne. 

The hamlet is clustered at the nearer 
end, a hundred or so dark little houses, 
irregularly grouped round an odd little 
church with a wide, hospitable veran- 
dah, all the way round it, and a quaint, 
balconied spire. The houses are gay 
with climbing roses —out in flower, to 
my astonishment, on this 28th of April ; 
and in their little gardens the peonies 
are pink and crimson. It has quite the 
look of a Swiss hamlet; and, if you 
choose, there is an *‘ ascension ”’ to be 
made! True, the Mont St. Mard can 
be climbed in some three-quarters of 
an hour ; but none the less its summit 
boasts a matchless view. See, all the 
forest at our feet, with its abbeys and 
hamlets, and lakes and rivers, out to 
the blue plains streaked with woods, 
where Noyon and Soissons emerge like 
jewels circled in an azure setting. 
The view is quite as beautiful if we 
keep to the valley. The meadows 
grow lusher and sedgier, and the king- 
cup gives place to the bulrush, and the 
bulrush to the water-lily, till, behold, 
our meadows have changed into a lake, 
a chain of winding waters, in which 
the wooded hills are brightly mirrored. 
The road winds on between the wood 
and the water till we reach a long, 
slow, mild ascent, and at the top of it 
we find ourselves upon the outskirts of 
a little town. A sudden turn of the 
road reveals the picturesque village, 
scattered over several roundly swelling 
hills, but clustered thickliest round an 
abrupt and wooded cliff, steeper than 
the others, and surmounted by a huge 
medizeval fortress, one frown of battle- 
ments, turrets, and watch-towers be- 
hind its tremendous walls. Below the 
castle and the rock, and in the depth of 
the valley, lies a tiny lake, quite round, 
girdled with quinconces and alleys of 
clipped lime. Far away, beyond the 
hills, on every side, the deep-blue for- 
est hems us in. Except Clisson in 


Vendée, I can think of no little town 
so picturesque, so almost theatric in 
the perfection of its mise en scéne. 
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And see, the castle is quite perfect, 
without a scar, without a ruin! Was 
the wood, after all, an enchanted wood, 
as it seemed, aud have we driven back 
five hundred years into the Valois of 
the fourteenth century ? 


VIII. 

PIERREFONDS! It was here that a 
sad ne’er-do-weel (for whom I have a 
liking none the less) built himself this 
famous castle in 1391. It was the won- 
der of the age, too strong and too near 
Paris for the safety of the crown. It 
was dismantled in 1617; and all that 
remains of the fourteenth-century for- 
tress is, with the foundations, one side 
of the keep and part of the outer wall. 
Its restoration, begun in 1858, was the 
triumph of Viollet-le-Duc. Before the 
decoration was finished, the last moats 
delved, or the palisade laid out, the 
Second Empire fell; the munificent 
patron became an invalid in exile, and 
Pierrefonds was dubbed a_ national 
monument, kept from ruin, but no 
longer an occasion for expense. I own 
that I should like to have seen it before 
it was restored, to have seen the real, 
time-stained, historical document. Yet 
after all the world has a goodly harvest 
of ruins, of documents ; and there is 
only one such magnificent historical 
novel as the Casile of Pierrefonds. 

The decoration is often poor and 
gaudy ; but architecturally Pierrefonds 
is a work of genius. To walk through 
it is to see the Middle Ages alive, and 
as they were; a hundred phrases of 
medizval novels or poems throng our 
memory. See there is the great Jus- 
tice Hall, built separate from the keep 
above the Salle des Gardes ; and these, 
connecting it with the outer defences, 
are the galleries or logyie, where the 
knights and ladies used to meet and 
watch the Palm Play in the court be- 
low. Here is the keep, a fortress 
within a fortress, with its postern on 
the open country. From its watch- 
towers, or its double row of battle- 
ments, we can study the whole system 
of medisval defence. Ah, this would 


be the place to read some particularly 
exciting Chronicle of Froissart’s, ‘* The 
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Campaign in Brittany,’’ for instance, 
or one of those great Gascon sieges, 
full of histories of mining and counter- 
mining, of sudden sallies from the pos- 
tern gate, of great engines, built like 
towers, launching stones and Greek 
fire, which the enemy wheels by night 
against the castle wall. I am deep in 
mediseval strategy when a timid, com- 
mon-sensible voice interrupts : — 

‘*Mais comment cela se peut-il que 
le chateau soit si ancien, p’isque vous 
me dites qu’il était construit sous le 
Second Empire ?”’ 

Tis our fellow-sightseer, apparently 
some local tradesman, bent on holiday, 
and tramping the forest with his wife, 
their dinner in a basket and bunches of 
muguets dangling from their wrists. 
He is a shrewd little fellow. In his 
one phrase, he has summed up the 
sovereign objection to Pierrefonds : — 

** How is it possible that the castle 
be so ancient if, as you say, ’twas built 
under Napoleon III. ?”’ 

Decidedly Pierrefonds is too well re- 
stored ! 


IX. ; 
THE castle is the chief interest at 
Pierrefonds, but not the only one ; for, 
down by the lake in the overgrown and 
weedy path, there stands the Etablisse- 
ment des Bains. Here tepid sulphur 
springs are captured and turned to 
healing uses. Happy sick people, who 
are sent to get well in this enchanting 
village ! How they must gossip in the 
lime-walk and fish in the lake, read on 
the castle terraces, and wander in the 
forest! Happy sick people, for, alas ! 
(uniess one stand in need of sulphur 
baths) Pierrefonds, in its lovely valley, 
is not, they say, a very healthy place. 
So, at least, from Compiégne, proclaims 
the trump of envy; or perhaps the 
imparadised Pierrefondois, eager to 
keep their lovely home safe from the 
jerry-builder, have started these vague 
rumors of influenza, of languor, of 
rheumatisms. ’Tis a wise ruse, a 
weapon of defence against the Parisian 
—a sort of sepia shot forth to protect 
the natural beauty of the woods against 
the fate of Asnitres. 
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There are three courses open to the 
visitor to Pierrefonds. He may stay 
there, and that would certainly be the 
pleasantest course. Or he may take 
the train, and after little more than 
half an hour arrive at Villers-Cotterets, 
where he will sleep, reserving for the 
morrow the lovely drive through the 
forest to Vaumoise, and the visit to the 
quaint old high-lying town of Crépy-en- 
Valois, whence the train will take him 
on to Paris. Crépy is a dear old town. 
No one would think that such a dull, 
disastrous treaty once was signed there. 
The road that slopes down from Crépy 
to the plain is full of a romantic, 
almost an Umbrian picturesqueness. 
We drove there once, more than a year 
ago, and visited the knolly forest full of 
moss and pines. But we have never 
seen Villers-Cotterets; for when we 
were at Pierrefonds we followed the 
third and worst course open to us: we 
drove back to Compiégne, and thence 
we took the train direct to Paris. 

Mary DARMESTETER. 


From Temple Bar. 
PREACHERS AND SERMONS. 

THERE are manifestly, as Mr. Ruskin 
has observed, two modes of regarding 
a sermon —as a human composition, or 
a divine message. Confining our at- 
tention altogether to the former aspect 
of preaching, it is surprising how much 
light may be thrown upon subjects 
such as the style and eloquence of di- 
vines at various periods, as well as 
upon contemporary manners and modes 
of thought, even from a_ superficial 
study of the more humorous side of 
pulpit literature. 

At the very outset it may be of in- 
terest to learn that a text was not 
always considered an essential part of 
a sermon ; in the early church, indeed, 
texts were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, nor was it until the reign of 
King John that the custom in England 


of preaching from some __ specially 
selected passage appears to have 
originated with Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The ec- 
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clesiastical lord chancellors invariably 
thus prefaced their opening speeches 
in Parliament, down to the time of 
William of Wykeham. Allusive texts 
were occasionally used somewhat un- 
scrupulously by medisval divines ; 
thus, for example, on St. Lawrence’s 
day the people were reminded from 
Deuteronomy that “his bedstead was 
a bedstead of iron,’’ the unfortunate 
saint having been grilled on a gridiron ; 
while on the festival of St. Vincent 
words suitable to the occasion were 
found in the text, ** To him that over- 
cometh” (i.e., to Vincent) “will I 
grant to sit upon my throne.’”? Some- 
times a rare facility has been shown in 
the selection ; thus, a Capuchin about 
to preach in a church at Lyons, slipped 
on the pulpit steps, falling so ungrace- 
fully that a pair of brawny legs pre- 
sented themselves through the banisters 
to the gaze of the startled congrega- 
tion. Quickly recovering himself the 
self-possessed monk took his place in 
the pulpit and gave out words appro- 
priately chosen from the Gospel for the 
day : *“* Tell the vision unto no man.” 
Swift was especially ingenious in his 
choice of texts. Conceiving himself 
to have been neglected by the Duke of 
Ormond, he took occasion when preach- 
ing before him to select the words, 
‘Yet did not the chief butler remem- 
ber Joseph but forgat him.’’ The witty 
dean, however, gave dire offence to 
the Company of Merchant Tailors, be- 
fore whom he had-been invited to 
preach, by addressing them from the 
words, ‘‘a remnant shall be left.’ 
Sometimes also a covert meaning has 
been conveyed in the passage selected. 
Thus, Paley, preaching at Great St. 
Mary’s, when Pitt, as first lord of the 
treasury at the age of twenty-three, 
visited Cambridge, remarking the as- 
siduous court paid by many leading 
members of the university to the youth- 
ful premier, made choice of the words : 
“There is a lad here which hath five 
barley loaves and two small fishes,” 
adding, as he looked round on the 
crowded congregation, ‘* but what are 
they among so many ?”’ 

Unhappily chosen texts have some- 
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times been followed by unfortunate 
results. Thus, Sheridan’s father preach- 
ing at the Chapel Royal, Dublin, on 
the anniversary of the succession of the 
house of Hanover, picked out an old 
sermon on the words, “‘ sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof ;” the in- 
sult supposed to have been thus con- 
veyed to the Irish court was never 
forgiven, and it has been said lost the 
preacher a see. Burnet, November, 
1684, selected for the opening of a ser- 
mon on Gunpowder Plot the words, 
‘““Save me from the lion’s mouth ; for 
thou hast heard me from among the 
horns of the unicorns ;”’ some allusion 
to the royal arms appears to have been 
suspected ; the preacher, at any rate, 
was deemed disaffected, and lost in 
consequence the lectureship of St. 
Clement’s and the chaplaincy of the 
rolls. The announcement of the text 
has been followed by strangely unex- 
pected consequences. A rector of El- 
tham once gave out the words, ‘* Who 
art thou ?”’ and as he paused for a mo- 
ment, an officer in uniform who had 
just entered church suddenly halted, 
and taking the question as personal, 
promptly replied: ‘Sir, I am the re- 
cruiting officer of the 16th Foot, and 
having my wife and daughter with me, 
should be glad to make the acquaint- 
ance of the clergy and gentry of the 
neighborhood.”” The reply is unre- 
‘ corded ; the rector probably was not so 
ready as was Rowland Hill, who, ob- 
serving one day that his chapel was 
invaded by a concourse of people intent 
on seeking refuge from the violence 
of a passing shower, remarked that 
though many have been blamed for 
making religion a cloak, yet that he 
could think little better of those who 
made it an umbrella. The text an- 
nounced, it was formerly the very 
usual custom to treat the subject under 
three heads. ‘I shall divide,” said 
Rowland Hill, ‘*‘ my sermon into three 
parts ; first I shall go through the text, 
next I shall go round about the text, 
and finally I shall go away from it alto- 
gether.” So alse a preacher dealing 
with the subject of the Devil entering 
the herd of swine proposed to handle 
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it thus: first, the Devil will play at 
small game rather than none at all; 
second, they run fast whom the Devil 
drives; and thirdly, the Devil brings 
his hogs to a fine market.’? But the 
Puritans made divisions unfashionable 
by the enormous number they intro- 
duced. In one sermon Baxter has one 
hundred and twenty ; no wonder that 
the pastor of Bemerton exclaims against 
“crumbling a text into too small parts.” 

The medieval divine, strangely 
enough, represented the various char- 
acters of Scripture as good Catholics ; 
thus, Abel heard mass daily; Abra- 
ham and Isaac going to Mount Moriah 
recited paters and aves ; the Virgin at 
the Annunciation was found telling her 
beads ; while even so recently as the 
year 1715, a Father Chatenier speaks of 
l’Abbé Jésus. Classical allusions were 
at one time much in vogue, and a story 
is told of a French peasant who had 
“sat under”’ his priest for so long and 
heard so much about Apollo in his 
discourses, that he actually bequeathed 
his old cart-horse to “* Mr. Pollo, about 
whom the curé had said so many fine 
things.”” One of the strangest of Gal- 
lican divines was Oliver Maillard, one 
of the preachers to Louis XI., who died 
in 1502, and who was of the number of 
those who believe that a jest may some- 
times do duty for a sermon. Being 
one day told that the angry monarch 
had threatened to have him thrown 
into the Seine, ‘“ the king,” he replied, 
‘*may do as he chooses, but tell him,” 
he added, “that I shall sooner reach 
Paradise by water, than he will with 
all his post-horses,” alluding to the 
custom of travelling by post, which 
the monarch had recently introduced. 
Louis laughed, and forgave the of- 
fender. Maillard likewise notices cer- 
tain particulars of the various modes 
of cheating in trade which were in 
vogue in his days, and have not wholly 
disappeared even amongst ourselves ; 
thus he inveighs against those ‘“‘ who 
put ginger with cinnamon, color saf- 
fron with oil, water their wool, moisten 
cloth in order that it may stretch, and 
when they weigh anything, press down 
the scale with the finger.’? Father 
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Menot was another French preacher of 
repute who freely lashed the prevailing 
vices of the time. Discoursing on the 
parable of the prodigal, he describes 
the younger son as coming to his father 
** bold as the pope himself,’’ and dresses 
out the youth when setting forth from 
his home “ in a pourpoint fringed with 
velvet, a Florence cap, a shirt of fine 
linen puckered at the neck, scarlet 
boots, and a cloak of damask silk float- 
ing at his back,’’ but represents him 
returning ‘‘in a scanty rochet which 
barely covered his hams.’”? Some cen- 
tury later we find Pere Bosquier preach- 
ing on the same favorite subject ; when 
the son resolves to return, the divine 
suddenly starts the inquiry, **‘ But why 
did he not write?” replying that the 
reason was not that his education had 
been neglected, but that it was as im- 
possible to instruct him as to “teach a 
pig to play the trumpet.”” A popular 
German preacher of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century — Sancta Clara 
— suggested that the prodigal was in 
all probability an Irishman, and warn- 
ing his countrymen against a too prev- 
alent vice, surmised that he was given 
to frequenting wine-shops, the propri- 
etors.of which had so dealt with him 
“that his breeches were as full of 
holes as a fishing-net.”? Father André, 
a frequent preacher before Louis XIV., 
interspersed his discourse with many a 
lively sally with the view of arresting 
the attention of his audience. Preach- 
ing on the casting out of the devil 
which was dumb, ‘* Know you,” said 
he, ‘“‘what a dumb devil is? I will 
tell you: it is a lawyer before his con- 
fessor ; in court such gentlemen chatter 
like pies, but in the confessional devil 
a word can one draw out of them.”’ 
**Shut the doors!’ he cried one day 
to the Suisse on duty, when he ob- 
served the Archbishop of Paris asleep 
during his discourse, ‘“* shut the doors, 
the shepherd is asleep, the sheep will 
get out.”?? ‘“*Some men preach,” said 
Sydney Smith, “as if they thought sin 
is to be taken out of a man as Eve was 
taken out of Adam, by casting him into 


1 Predicatoriana, par G. P. Philomneste. 
1841. 
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a profound slumber.’’ So at any rate 
thought not South, who, preaching 
one day at Whitehall, observed King 
Charles II. and several of his attend- 
ants asleep; stooping down he cried 
out to one of the delinquents, ‘* My 
lord, I am sorry to interrupt you, but if 
you snore so loud you will wake the 
king.”’ 

His Majesty thereupon awoke, and 
turning to his neighbor, remarked with 
his accustomed good nature, ** This man 
must be made a bishop, remind me on 
the next vacancy.”’ Latimer speaks of 
a woman who suffered from insomnia, 
and who, all soporifics having failed, 
was taken to the church of S. Thomas 
of Acres, when she fell at once into a 
refreshing slumber. Lapenius, chap- 
lain to the Danish court (1662), notic- 
ing that a large part of the congregation 
fell asleep during the sermon, suddenly 
stopped, and pulling from his pocket a 
shuttlecock commenced to play with it. 
The strange device, we are assured, 
had the effect desired. 

Nor was the popular mode of preach- 
ing, which, as has been seen, prevailed 
among Continental divines, altogether 
without imitators in our own country. 
For a while, at any rate, it was also 
appreciated. And in this sense we find 
Latimer complaining bitterly of the 
*¢ Strawberry preacher’? who eame but 
once a year to his cure with the straw- 
berries, and departed as soon — desir- 
ing “ to fit some judges that he wots of 
with a Tyburn tippet ;”’ telling of the 
merry monk of Cambridge who would 
fain have read the sentence, Nil melius 
quam letari et fucere bene, without the 
last word. ‘I would bene were out,”’ 
quoth he, “for it importeth so many 
things ’? —speaking of the Captain of 
Calais, whose fabled betrayal of his 
trust becomes an image of the fall of 
man in Adam. To Latimer also we 
owe the well-known non sequitur of 
Tenterden Steeple and the Goodwin 
Sands. It was in the year 1548 that he 
delivered his well-known sermon on the 
** Plough,” so filled with quaint im- 
agery. He was preaching on this occa- 
sion from the pulpit at Paul’s Cross, at 
the north-east corner of the old cathe- 
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dral, a spot marked till days compara- 
tively recent by an elm-tree, which 
shed its autumn leaves over the site 
of what was the very whispering-gal- 
lery of the nation, from the first mur- 
mur of Henry’s divorce to the final 
adjustment of Anglicanism under Eliz- 
abeth. The preacher and the piough- 
man are likened to one another, for 
they labor at all seasons of the year. 
But Satan is also busy following his 
plough, and he winds up: ‘* The devil 
shall go for my money, for he applieth 
to his business. Therefore, ye un- 
preaching prelates, learn of him to be 
diligent in doing your office; if you 
will neither learn of God nor of good 
men, for very shame learn ye of the 
devil.”’ It is Latimer also who speaks 
with such wisdom of the English bow 
as “that gift of God which he hath 
given us to excel all nations withal.’’ 
But the popularity of these familiar 
allusions does not seem to have been 
of very long duration, for Fuller tells 
us that when they were imitated by 
a country clergyman of his day, the 
preacher was interrupted by peals of 
laughter. 

* Preaching hath its limits as all 
things have,’’ said Lord Bacon; and 
Baron Alderson more recently sug- 
gested twenty minutes, with a leaning 
to the side of mercy, as a suitable 
length forasermon. Long discourses 
were, as a rule, a product of Puritan 
times, and yet some of the earlier 
divines were in all conscience lengthy 
enough. Bishop Alcock, founder of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, preached on 
one occasion two hours before the Uni- 
versity, and Cranmer is found warning 
Latimer, about to deliver a course of 
Lent Lectures before the court, that an 
hour and a half would be sufficiently 
long, ‘else the king and queen might 
peradventure wax so weary as to have 
small delight to continue with you to 
the end.’? Burnet speaks of Bishop 
Forbes of Edinburgh, who officiated at 
the Scottish coronation of Charles I. 
(1633), that he had a “strange fac- 
ulty ”’ of preaching five or six hours at 
atime. Dr. Burgess and Mr. Marshall, 
one fast-day, before the House of Com- 


mons (Nov., 1640), occupied, it is as- 
serted, at least seven hours between 
them. South once went incog. to hear 
a certain Mr. Lob, a Dissenting minis- 
ter, who, after giving out his text, split 
it up into twenty-six divisions, where- 
upon the doctor rose, and, nudging a 
friend who accompanied him, said, 
** Let us go home for our gowns and 
slippers, for I see this man will make a 
night of it.” Wisely does George Her- 
bert remark ‘* that he that profits not in 
an hour, will less afterwards ; the same 
affection which made him not profit 
before, making him then weary, so that 
he grows from not relishing to loath- 
ing.”” To the same effect, though the 
mode of expression may be somewhat 
dissimilar, are the words of an Amer- 
ican critic: ‘‘ If a man can’t strike ile 
in twenty minutes, he’s either got an 
uncommon bad location or he’s boring 
with the wrong tool.’”? One of the 
briefest discourses probably ever deliv- 
ered was that of a Prince Archbishop 
of Cologne, who, being appointed to 
preach before the court at Versailles 
one April, ascended the pulpit, gravely 
bowed to the audience, and, shouting 
out ** April fools —all!’’ ran down the 
steps again amid peals of laughter. But 
brevity is not always the soul of wit. 
Canning was once asked by a clergy- 
man how he had liked his sermon. 
‘¢ Why, it was a short sermon,’’ was the 
reply. ‘*Oh, yes,” said the preacher ; 
**you know I avoid being tedious.” 
** Ah! but,’ answered Canning, ‘‘ you 
were tedious.”’ 


The worst speak something good; if all 
want sense 
God takes a text, and preacheth Patience. 
The Church Porch. 


Still, in some churches, by the side of 
the pulpit, or perhaps stored away in 
the vestry, remains the old hour-glass, 
to remind the preacher of the flight of 
time —a device, perhaps, a little older 
than the Reformation. Hugh Peters 
(1663) was represented as preaching 
with an hour-glass in the left hand and 
saying, ‘I know you are all good fel- 
lows, so let’s have another glass.” 





And when Burnet preached at the 
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rolls chapel, and calmly turned on the 
sand for a second hour, the congrega- 
tion are said to have audibly expressed 
their satisfaction. The use of the hour- 
glass seems to have gradually declined 
subsequent to the era of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Strange, even to irreverence, were 
the titles of some of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century sermons. Of such 
were these following: ‘‘ Baruch’s Sore 
gently opened and Salve _ skilfully 
applied ;’’ ‘“*The Snuffers of Divine 
Love ;”’ ** A Spiritual Mustard-Pot to 
make the Soul sneeze with Devotion ; ” 
‘*Crumbs of Comfort for Chickens of 
Grace ;”’ ‘“*A Balance to weigh facts 
in;”’ ** Matches lighted at the Divine 
Fire,”’ etc., ete. 

In turbulent times the preacher was 
occasionally exposed to violence. At 
the first sermon at Paul’s Cross in 
Mary’s reign a dagger was hurled out 
of the congregation which struck one of 
the side-posts of the pulpit, and the 
preacher was with some difficulty con- 
veyed away to the shelter of S. Paul’s 
School. During the Civil Wars the 
royalist clergy were not infrequently in- 
terrupted in their sermons. A musket 
was levelled at the Bishop of Lichfield 
by a Puritan soldier in 8S. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and a carbine was pointed at 
the minister of Hanwell reproving a 
military audience for the habit of pro- 
fane swearing —a practice, by the way, 
for which an old Seotch lady found a 
somewhat remarkable excuse. ‘Our 
John swears awfu’, and we try to cor- 
rect him,” said she bewailingly, of the 
shortcomings of a near relative ; but 
she continued: ‘Nae doubt it is a 
great set-off to conversation.’”?’ Men 
are ever prone to 


Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 


And we are told of the Border minister 
preaching on the third commandment 
and exclaiming, ‘‘ For my part, I would 
rather steal all the horned cattle in the 
parish than take that holy name in 
vain.’’ Bishop Lindsay essayed to con- 
tinue his sermon amid a scene of most 
brutal violence the day when Jenny 
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Geddes hurled her stool at the head of 
the dean at Edinburgh (July 23, 1637), 
and when the funeral sermon of Sir Ed- 
mondbury Godfrey was being preached 
at S. Martin’s, two stalwart divines 
stood, one on each side of the preacher, 
lest he should, in presence of the con- 
gregation, be assassinated by the Ro- 
man Catholics. 

Aylmer, Bishop of London, once 
Lady Jane Grey’s tutor, who used to 
play bowls at Fulham on Sunday after- 
noons, alleging that exercise was as 
needful to him on that day as his din- 
ner, was once roundly taken to task by 
the virgin queen for fulminating against 
excess of female apparel ; and her Maj- 
esty assured the ladies-in-waiting that 
if he ever offended in like manner 
again ‘she would fit him for heaven, 
but he would walk there without staff 
and leave his mantle behind him.’’ 
Probably he ran no further risks, for 
he was the most obsequious of divines, 
even on one occasion. offering to lose a 
tooth in order to prove to the queen, 
who shrank from the operation, that 
the pain was not so very great. Nor 
was Aylmer the only preacher who en- 
countered Flizabeth’s rebukes. Dean 
Nowell was discoursing before her one 
Ash Wednesday, when he inadvertently 
began to touch upon the sign of the 
cross, whereupon the queen’s voice was 
heard from the royal closet, command- 
ing him to quit his godless digression 
and return to his text. Bishop Lloyd 
likewise gave offence by touching on a 
topic still more delicate. The good 
prelate was anxious that the queen 
should be brought to consider her latter 
end. Preaching before her he design- 
edly selected the text, ‘‘ So teach us to 
number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom.’’ Elizabeth 
much disliked the advice thus con- 
veyed, and subsequently remarked that 
it would be well for the bishop to keep 
his arithmetic to himself, adding, that 
in her experience the greatest clerks 
were not necessarily the wisest men. 
The well-known text, ‘“* Top(k)not come 
down,”’ is said to have been aimed by 
Rowland Hill at the vanity of his own 
wife’s headgear. Latimer thus indi- 
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rectly rebukes the female fashions of 
the day in a sermon on the Nativity :— 


I think Mary had not much fine gear. 
She was not trimmed up as our women are 
nowadays. I think, indeed, she had never 
a fardingale, for she used no such super- 
fluities as our fine damsels do, for in .he 
old times women were content with honest 
and simple garments. Now they have 
found out these roundabouts ; they were 
not invented then ; the devil was not so 
cunning as to make such gear; he only 
found it out afterwards. 


Pepys gives an account of a sermon 
of Dr. Critton’s, at Whitehall, wherein 
the preacher remarked, ‘‘ Not for all the 
pains that ladies take with their faces, 
he that should look in a charnel-house 
could not distinguish which was Cleo- 
patra’s, which Fair Rosamond’s, or 
which belonged to Jane Shore.” To 
the same purport is the story told of 
Pere Honoré, who, preaching a course 
of Lent sermons, added to the effect of 
his eloquence by producing from be- 
neath his habit a skull which he would 
assume to have belonged to various 
types of sinners among his audience. 
Now he would exclaim with Hamlet, 
‘Why may not this be the skull of a 
lawyer ? where be his quiddities now, 
his quillits, his cases, his tenures, and 
his tricks ? Ha! hast thou never sold 
justice for gold?’? Anon he would 
clothe the ghastly relic with some fash- 
ionable female headdress, and ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Where now are gone those 
bright eyes, once so filled with the 
witchcraft of ensnaring love, where 
those cherry lips which formed such 
wicked, wanton smiles ?”’ and so he 
would, as it were, pass in review a 
series of imaginary characters. Nor 
have similar methods of arresting at- 
tention been wholly untried among 
ourselves. It has been related, for 
example, of a Yorkshire Methodist 
preacher, that he would take a pair of 
scales into the pulpit with him, and 
thus literally weigh in the balance the 
characters as he vividly sketched them. 
‘¢ You seem to think salvation an easy 
matter,” said Whitfield, ‘about as 
easy as for me to catch this insect that 
is passing by me.” Ile grasped at the 





fly and paused a while, adding signifi- 
cantly, ‘* but I have missed it.’’ 

As in the days of Elizabeth and 
James we read of “ thundering preach- 
ers’? (John Knox was “like to ding 
the pulpit in blads and fly out of it’’), 
‘‘awakening preachers,’ and ‘ pious 
and painful preachers,” so also in times 
more recent have they been none the 
less graphically classified thus : — 


Mr. Leckie, of Loupington, was a sound 
preacher and great expounder of the kittle 
parts of the Old Testament ; Mr. Sprose, 
of Annack, was a vehement and powerful 
thresher of the Word, making the chaff and 
vain babbling of profane commentators fly 
from his hand ; while Mr. Waikle, of Gow- 
anry, was a quiet hewer-out of the image 
of holiness in the heart.! 


But if the pulpit is to give no uncer- 
tain sound, so also must it speak in a 
language understanded of the people. 
** Well, my friend,” said a clergyman 
sent for to the sick-bed of a parishioner, 
‘‘and what induced you to send for 
me ?’’ The man was very deaf, and 
inquired of his wife the purport of the 
inquiry. ‘What do he say?” ‘“ He 
says,’’ bawled the woman, “ why the 
deuce did you send for him?” Chal- 
mers once preaching on cruelty to ani- 
mals described in such glowing terms 
the excitement of an English hunting- 
field, with its assemblage of gallant 
knighthood and hearty yeomen, the 
clearness of the autumnal day, the high- 
bred coursers, echoing horns, and the 
dying agonies of the fox, that Lord 
Elcho’s huntsman, who was present, 
declared it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he could restrain himself 
from giving a view holloa. 

Perhaps one of the most decisive 
examples of that successful eloquence 
which Clarendon defines as a strange 
power of making oneself believed, was 
afforded by the sudden starting to their 
feet of the entire congregation, when 
Massillon preached for the first time his 
wonderful sermon upon the few that 
will be saved. A like effect was pro- 
duced in the Abbey by Horsley when 
preaching before the House of Lords 


1 Galt, Annals of the Parish, p. 231. 
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(30th January, 1793) ; on this occasion 
the whole assembly, stirred by the 
peroration, rose with one impulse, and 
remained standing till the close of the 
sermon.! Froude tells us that when 
the preacher at 8. Eustache spoke of 
the execution of Mary Stuart, he roused 
such a tempest of passion, that orator 
and audience broke down together, 
melting into community of tears. 
When Father Coneck preached in the 
great towns and cities of Artois, the 
churches were so crowded that he used 
to be suspended in the middle of the 
building by a rope in order to be heard ; 
and so great were Dean Kirwan’s 
powers of persuasion, that his sermons 
repeatedly produced contributions of 
£1,000 or even £1,200. 

Audible approbation was at one time 
the fashion of the day. Thus when 
Spratt and Burnet preached at S. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, part of Burnet’s 
congregation hummed so long and so 
loud that he sat down to enjoy the 
effect produced as he rubbed his face 
with his handkerchief ; his rival, how- 
ever, was somewhat disconcerted at so 
open an expression of opinion, and 
stretched forth his hand as he ex- 
claimed, ‘* Peace, 1 pray you, peace.” 
But the poet of Olney held sterner 
views : — 

Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a 
soul. 

Preaching was probably originally ex- 
tempore, the written sermon being a 
product of the Reformation era, a sort 
of check on any doctrinal extravagance 
on the part of the preacher, who could 
thus be brought to book on complaint 
of his audience. Monmouth, as chan- 
cellor of Cambridge, intimated to the 
clergy the displeasure of Charles II. at 
the use of periwigs and—a strange 
combination — written discourses. His 
Majesty stated that this latter usage 
had its beginning “in the disorders of 
the late times,” and it was clearly re- 
garded in the light of a Puritanical 
innovation. South repeated his ser- 
mons from memory, which once, at any 
rate, when he was preaching before 


1 Stanley’s Westminster Abbey, p. 535. 
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royalty, seems to have played him 
false, so that he quitted the pulpit ex- 
claiming abruptly, ‘‘ Lord, pardon our 
infirmities.”’ 

But politics, and especially in stormy 
times, have also been treated of in the 
pulpit. Hoadley’s sermon on the words 
‘¢ My kingdom is not of this world,” 
gave rise to the Bangorian controversy, 
which raged so furiously, 1717-18, that 
at one crisis business in the city came 
to a complete standstill, the Exchange 
was deserted, and even many of the 
shops were closed. Peto, preaching 
before Henry VIII. at Gravesend, 
alluding to the question of the divorce, 
scrupled not to tell the king that the 
dogs should lick his blood as they had 
licked up the blood of Ahab. White, 
Bishop of Winchester, in his sermon on 
the death of Mary, took as his text the 
words, ‘* Wherefore I praised the dead 
which are already dead more than the 
living which are yet alive,”’ and quoted 
the Scripture declaring that Mary had 
chosen the better part, while her suc- 
cessor was but as a living dog, and so 
better than a dead lion. The flatterers 
of Elizabeth, on the other hand, praised 
her ‘tas the glory of her sexe, the 
myrrour of majesty, whom all Prot- 
estant generations shall forever call 
blessed, a woman after God’s own 
heart ; a diamond in the ring of the 
monarchs of the earth, notwithstanding 
the roarings of Buls of Basan, and the 
Centaurs and Minotaurs of Rome.” 
Hugh Peters termed Charles I. the 
great Barabbas of Windsor, who must 
not be released but suffer for his coun- 
try. South calls Milton the blind 
adder, who spat venom on the king’s 
person ; while Cromwell is Baal, “a 
bankrupt, beggarly fellow, who entered 
the Parliament house with a torn, 
threadbare coat and a greasy hat, per- 
haps neither of them paid for.’”? The 
notorious sermon of Sacheverell, on 
Palm Sunday, 1715, rent the kingdom 
into two factions, and no fewer than 
forty thousand copies of it were sold. 
‘* Bold Bradbury,” as Queen Anne 
called him, preached on her death from 
the words, ‘* Go, see now this cursed 
woman and bury her, for she is a 
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king’s daughter ;’’ and Charles Wesley 
was actually apprehended as a Jaco- 
bite, and taken before the magistrates 
in Yorkshire, because he had made use 
of an expression ‘‘ praying for the res- 
toration of the banished ones.” 

Popular preachers have often been 
great employers of proverbs. St. Je- 
rome quotes the proverb of the gift 
horse; S. Bernard the equivalent of 
Love me, love my dog; and Latimer 
closes a sermon with the saying, One 
man may lead a horse to water, but ten 
men can’t make him drink. Rowland 
Hill even descended to punning. 
Preaching one day at Wapping, he as- 
sured his hearers of grace being shown 
to the very worst of sinners, even to 
Wapping sinners. Most of these latter 
were in the seafaring line, and one day 
a clergyman preaching in the same 
neighborhood made use of several nau- 
tical metaphors, the better to press 
home his subject. ‘“ Be ever on the 
watch,” said he, ‘*so that on which 
ever tack the Evil One bear down on 
you, he may be crippled in action.” 
*¢ Ay, master,’? muttered an old salt, 
but let me tell you that will entirely 
depend on your having the weather 
gauge of him.” 

Much has been said of the practice 
of buying and selling sermons, a prac- 
tice, by the way, of no very special nov- 
elty. Just before Toplady was about 
to be ordained, Osborne the bookseller, 
the friend of Johnson, offered to sup- 
ply him with a stock of original sound 
sermons for a trifle. ‘‘I would sooner 
buy second-hand clothes,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘* Don’t be offended,” said Os- 
borne, ‘‘ [have sold many to a bishop.” 
The price of sermons, as of all else, 
has varied with the times. In 1540 a 
bishop of Llandaff received from the 
churchwardens of 8. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, for a sermon on the Annun- 
ciation, a pike, price 2s. 4d., a gallon of 
wine, 8d., and boat hire ; in all, 3s. 4d. 
In the seventeenth century sermons 
seem to have been valued at about 5s. 
each. But the difficulties of composi- 
tion have been by no means universally 
felt. Sharpe, Archbishop of York, was 


wont to acknowledge that it was the 
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Bible and Shakespeare jointly which 
had brought him to that ancient see ; 
Wesley in fifty years preached over 
forty thousand sermons ; Hook burned 
over two thousand when he left Leeds, 
and Grimshaw in the wild districts ad- 
jacent to the Brontés’ home preached 
habitually thirty-six sermons in a fort- 
night. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE ABBE GREGOIRE AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

To any one who has studied human 
nature, whether in novels, psychology, 
moral philosophy, or in society as it 
exists around us, the value of treating 
revolutionary characters will at once 
be apparent. In times of revolution 
human passions are set free from the 
restraints of society ; the attempts to 
master them seem to call forth all that 
is greatest in man’s nature, and to lay 
bare the veins and arteries of the 
moral being to the inspection of the 
historical dissector. Individuals may 
be either good or bad, they may be 
heroes or devils; but whichever they 
are, whether we have to deal with a 
Gabriel or a Lucifer, they are always 
interesting, and always form a fit sub- 
ject for the student of haman nature 
and of human motive. 

The best-known men of the Revolu- 
tion are unsatisfactory for several rea- 
sons. The Girondins were unpractical 
pedants, unfit to lead at a time when 
men of action were imperatively called 
for, and they received the reward of 
their pedantry in an almost complete 
annihilation of their party. Danton, 
the giant of Carlyle, the statesman 
after the manner of Comte, was found 
wanting at the critical moment, and 
perished before the narrower, but 
sterner and more consistent, fanaticism 
of Robespierre. Even the ‘ Incor- 
ruptible”’ himself fell from an orig- 
inally high ideal, and allowed the 
guillotine to flow with the blood of men 
whose chief crime in his eyes was that 
they were dangerous rivals. 

Amidst all these fanatical, weak, 
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vacillating, or deliberately criminal 
men, there was one who showed a 
consistent moral purpose, and who, 
whether right or wrong, seems to have 
believed what he said, and to have 
acted up to his belief — Grégoire, Bishop 
of Blois. Of him his earliest biogra- 
pher has said that “ revolutions left 
him as they found him, a priest and a 
republican.’’ We first hear of him as 
a public man some years before the 
meeting of the States General, and he 
died in the year 1831, just after the 
Revolution of July, which overthrew 
the restored monarchy. He was an 
author as well as a priest and a states- 
man. We have before us a list of 
some hundred works which he wrote 
on various subjects. They cover a 
wide range. LEcclesiastical _ history, 
poetry, general literature, philanthropy, 
politics, all owe something to him. 
The word vandalism was invented by 
him @&@ propos of the destruction of 
works of art by revolutionary fanatics, 
and his innocent creation was discussed 
in Germany by learned patriots, who 
tried to elucidate the question how far 
the new word was a true description of 
the Vandals. 

From many points of view, then, 
Grégoire is interesting tous. There is 
a portrait of the bishop published in 
M. Hippolyte Carnot’s edition of his 
**Mémoires.”’ It is the bust of a sim- 
ple French ecclesiastic. There is in his 
face neither the fire nor the stern, un- 
bending enthusiasm of a Bossuet, nor 
the dreamy and somewhat quietistic 
benevolence of the saintly Fénelon ; 
nor is one met by the almost inhuman 
look of concentrated learning which 
strikes one on beholding the portrait of 
Dillinger. There is the long, white 
hair, the benevolent mouth, and broad, 
practical face so often seen in the quiet 
atmosphere of the typical French coun- 
try parish. There is nothing gloomy, 
nothing revolutionary, nothing of the 
morbid, though too practical, fanaticism 
of a Robespierre. There is an air of 
quiet determination, unobtrusive and 
inoffensive. He has evidently read 
much and thought much, but he is still 
supremely human. One feels as one 
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looks at him that one would have liked 
to have known him, not for the gloomy, 
tragic sympathies which draw one to 
the satanic characters of history, but as 
a guide, as a priest, and as a friend. 

When first we hear of Grégoire he is 
neither stirring up provinces to enthu- 
siasm for universal reform nor exercis- 
ing his powers of oratory on the mob 
of the Palais Royal; he is simply 
trying to 

Do the good that’s nearest, 

Tho’ it’s dull at whiles, 

Helping, when he meets them, 

Lame dogs over stiles. 
He is coliecting books for his parish- 
ioners, trying to raise them from that 
degrading depth of ignorance to which 
they have been reduced by a selfish and 
unscrupulous court, and which is so 
soon to bear terrible fruit. 

This being the man, how would he 
act in the storm which was about to 
burst over France? Grégoire had al- 
ways been a republican. He tells us, 
in his ** Mémoires,’”’ that while a curé 
in Lorraine, before the Revolution 
broke out, he was a member of a 
society the object of which was the 
bringing about the annexation of that 
province to Switzerland, and so to give 
it the benefit of the institutions of 
the little republic. He also warmly 
espoused the cause of the Jews, op- 
pressed by laws whose barbarity was 
only equalled by their shortsightedness 
—laws which, in trying to fetter mem- 
bers of that unhappy nation in their 
rights as citizens, only drove them 
deeper and deeper into the policy of 
cunning and the arts of dishonest 
money-making which long persecution 
had made a kind of second nature to 
them, closing, as it did, to them every 
path which led to straightforwardness 
and good citizenship. He wrote a pam- 
phlet in their favor, and appealed to 
the enlightenment and common sense 
of the rulers of Europe. Besides this, 
he was connected with the Société des 
amis des noirs, founded to influence 
public opinion on the wretched condi- 
tion of the slaves in the colonies ; and 
he afterwards had the immortal honor 


‘of being the first man in any country 
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who proposed and carried a law abol- 
ishing slavery. 

Grégoire was returned to the States 
General as a deputy of the clergy of his 
province. He does not seem to have 
joied the Tiers Etat so early as some 
of his colleagues, but he was present at 
the famous oath of the jew de paume. 
From this time he co-operated with the 
progressive party. Co-operated! He 
did not identify himself with them. 
He objected to many of the proposi- 
tions which found favor with them. 
For instance, he could not understand 
a declaration of rights which was not 
accompanied by a declaration of duties. 
He saw what poor Bailly only learned 
by a sad experience, that the more hot- 
headed members of the liberal party 
were proceeding in a way which was 
likely to overthrow society itself. Asa 
matter of fact, Grégoire was more ad- 
vanced in his opinions than most of his 
friends. He was a republican when 
even Robespierre, if we are to believe 
Madame Roland, had not yet asked the 
famous question, “‘ What is a repub- 
lic?’ And it is an established fact 
that men like Bailly, and even Mira- 
beau, were always monarchists. Yet 
these men, not having reasoned the 
matter out, went ahead in a way which 
Grégoire did not like. In the end they 
were to become conservatives when it 
was too late, when the influence they 
might have exercised had passed from 
them. Thus the monarchical anar- 
chists, who fought their way forward in 
the darkness, seemed, for the moment, 
more advanced and more terrible to the 
existing order than the philosophic re- 
publican who had seen into the future, 
and who groaned inwardly at the wild 
infatuation which produced the Declar- 
ation of the Rights of Man. 

In the decrees of the 4th of August, 
in which the privileges of the nobles 
were abolished, Grégoire concurred. 
Then came the cruz. It would be im- 
possible, in the space allowed me, in 
any adequate way to describe the con- 
dition of the Church in eighteenth- 
century France. The glorious days of 
Louis the Fourteenth were gone. 


Royalty, in its decline, had dragged 
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down the Church with it. Promotion 
depended on birth, and the episcopal 
sees were filled by men who had en- 
tered the priesthood as one of the only 
occupations open to younger sons of 
noble families. The versatile Talley- 
rand, for instance, was one of these. 
Being deformed, he was considered fit 
for nothing but the Church. At the 
time we speak of he was in high posi- 
tion, Bishop of Autun ; but later, when 
to be a Churchman was not the best 
way to honor in the State, he threw 
up his bishopric, renounced his connec- 
tion with ‘‘ superstition,” and became a 
diplomatist. No doubt, it would be un- 
fair to say that Talleyrand was a type of 
all, or even the majority of bishops, but 
we cannot help thinking that many of 
those who went into exile during the 
Revolution did so from their connection 
with the fallen nobility, rather than 
from a feeling of their duty as Catho- 
lics. The revenues of the Church 
were enormous, and most of them went 
to the bishops. Bailly speaks of a 
prelate ‘‘ qui mangeait deux curés par 
jour,”’ meaning that his revenues per 
diem were equal to two yearly revenues 
of parish priests. So great, in fact, 
was the disproportion that, after the 
confiscation of Church property, by 
which the nation gained a considerable 
amount, the curés were better off, as a 
rule, with their government salaries 
than under the ancien réyime. Then, 
again, the Jansenist controversy, sus- 
tained as it was, after the death of 
Pascal, by inferior men, had helped 
much to alienate the intellect of the 
country from the Church of the eigh- 
teenth century, and to make men look 
back with longing eyes to the days of 
Bossuet, of Fénelon, of Bourdaloue, 
and of Massillon—days which, with 
their Gallicanism, were gone forever, 
but which still had an attraction for 
those who saw in them, if a past, still 
a great, ideal. A few there were who 
had been weakened in their faith or 
had abandoned it altogether under the 
influence of Rousseau, of Voltaire, and 
of the Encyclopedists. The Church, 
on the whole, was in a bad way. In 
the Constituent Assembly the confisca- 
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tion of Church property was proposed 
to assist in paying the enormous debt 
which was crushing France, and which 
was the immediate occasion of the Rev- 
olution. The measure was supported, 
among others, by Grégoire. The mo- 
tion was carried, and Church lands be- 
came the property of the State. Then 
came the question of the means of 
maintaining the clergy. Salaries were 
agreed upon, and, as we have said, the 
curés found themselves, for the most 
part, better off than before. In the 
discussion on this matter it was pro- 
posed to remodel the whole constitu- 
tion of the clergy in France. It would 
be impossible to enumerate here in 
detail the different points contained 
in the famous “ Constitution Civile.”’ 
The main articles may, however, be 
briefly stated. The number of bish- 
oprics was to be reduced, and each 
diocese to be coterminous with the 
department in which it was situated. 
Bishops and clergy were to be elected 
in accordance with certain democratic 
forms which were enumerated. These 
changes raised certain difficulties. A 
bishop could not, canonically, abandon 
his see or any part of it, or intrude his 
jurisdiction into any part of the see of 
his neighbor. The only power which 
could solve this difficulty was the pope, 
whose sanction was also needed for the 
articles changing the form of elec- 
tion of bishops and the appointment 
of priests. Gallican tendencies were 
shown in the clause which forbade a 
bishop to apply to the pope for con- 
firmation, but commanded that ‘he 
should write to him, as the chief of the 
universal Church, in testimony of unity 
of faith and of the communion which 
he is bound to maintain with him.” 
To us, who live after the Vatican 
Council, this article seems stronger 
than it did to those who drew it up. 
The old Gallicanism had not yet died, 
and it had not yet been definitely con- 
demned. Time pressed. The enemies 
of religion were awaiting their oppor- 
tunity. If men could not exactly see 
into the future, they could at least sus- 
pect the course which the Revolution 
would take unless some firm basis were 
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laid down on which they could take 
their stand when the time came. 

We should not be too hasty in con- 
demning those who accepted the civil 
constitution. Grégoire himself was 
strongly in favor of it. As a republi- 
can, he saw in it the means of over- 
coming the evils which the declining 
monarchy had brought on the Church. 
He seems to have thought that the 
Holy See would not fail to give its ad- 
hesion, and under the circumstances he 
accepted the constitution. Had he not 
done so, he had every reason to think 
that, in the unstable and uncertain 
temper of the Constituent Assembly, 
worse evils might be brought on reli- 
gion. Thus he was urged both by nat- 
ural inclination and by prudence to 
take a decided step, and he found him- 
self at the head of the constitutional 
movement. In his speech on this oc- 
casion he dwelt much on the interested 
motives of many of those who opposed 
the movement, and there is too much 
reason to fear that his accusation was 
not altogether unfounded. He ended 
with an appeal to the patriotism of 
bishops and priests all over the coun- 
try. ‘*No consideration,’ he said, 
**should delay the taking of our oath. 
We sincerely hope that, through the 
whole extent of the empire, our 
‘brothers,’ quieting their apprehen- 
sions, may hasten to fulfil a duty of 
patriotism calculated to bring peace to 
the kingdom, to strengthen the union 
between the pastor and his sheep! ” 

Remaining in the tribune, he then 
pronounced the words of the famous 
oath : ‘*I swear to be faithful to the 
nation and to the law.”’ A few fol- 
lowed Grégoire, but the majority hesi- 
tated. We prefer to state the facts, 
and to accuse no one on either side. 
The thing which the abbé had done 
was indeed bold and daring. The con- 
stitution of the clergy had been drawn 
up, but it might yet be amended. The 
constitution of the country was yet 
germinating in the council chambers 
of the constitutional committee. Most 
men have an objection to taking oaths 
when they are uncertain to what they 
commit themselves. At any moment 
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an unfavorable answer might be re- 
turned from Rome, and the clergy who 
had taken the oath would be placed in 
a difficult position. But Grégoire be- 
lieved in the future. He was conserv- 
ative in the true sense of the word, 
weighing well the measures proposed 
to him, and refusing to rush blindly 
forward in an ever-hasty eagerness for 
reform. But he was a man of action. 
It was a time for energy and decision, 
and not for timid questionings and 
an over-refined balancing of pros and 
cons. Grégoire took the matter into 
his own hands, satisfied himself that 
his intention was pure, and acted. 
The most that can be said against 
him is that he went forward decisively 
where the law was doubtful. In any 
case, his after-career gives no justifica- 
tion to history for saying that he delib- 
erately did what he knew to be wrong. 
The ultimate judgment of him must 
be left to him who alone can read 
the hearts of men, and who, in the 
end, will separate the just from the 
unjust. 

It was not long before a great change 
came over the Church in France. The 
bishops almost unanimously refused 
the constitution, and the pope repudi- 
ated it. The consequence was that 
most of the sees were abandoned, and 
new bishops had to be appointed. 
Grégoire was offered the bishopric of 
Blois. He refused, but was finally per- 
suaded to accept it, to avoid the bad 
impression which would result from 
the refusal of the founder of the con- 
stitutional system. His new position 
involved him in many difficulties. It 
was his duty as bishop to force on 
his diocese, as far as possible, prétres 
assermentes, or constitutional clergy. 
The writer of this essay has seen a 
curious pamphlet entitled, ‘* M. Gré- 
goire, député, évéque &c. dénoncé & la 
nation comme ennemi de la constitu- 
tion, infidéle & son setment, &c.”’ It is 
evidently written by an enemy of the 
new order, and shows in very clear lan- 
guage the awkward position in which 
the new bishop was placed. It is a 


criticism of a pastoral letter on the 
subject of clergy being allowed to hear 
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confessions and exercise their func- 


tions. The writer, having laid stress 
on Grégoire’s relations with the Holy 
See, goes on to point out that he has 
become the instrument of a persecution 
more harsh than any which has ever 
entered the head of a bishop, even in 
the darkest periods of the Church’s 
history. Jews and Protestants, he 
says, have at most been forbidden to 
exercise their religion, while nonjur- 
ing Catholics are commanded to prac- 
tise theirs, using as priests men whom 
they look upon as the instruments of 
the devil. 

If we add to these statements the 
fact thata great number of the con- 
stitutional clergy were unscrupulous 
time-serving men, that many of them 
married, we can form some idea of the 
conflicts which must have gone on in 
Grégoire’s mind. On the one hand he 
was open to the imputation of schism, 
and on the other of being untrue to his 
oath to serve the Constitution. As a 
Catholic his position was anomalous, 
though from his Gallican point of view 
not absolutely untenable. As a repub- 
lican, the form of episcopal tyranny 
which he was compelled to make use 
of must have revolted him. 

Meanwhile events in Paris were hur- 
rying on. The king got frightened, 
and, acting on the advice of his most 
intimate friends, tried to fly to the 
frontier. He was stopped, as is well 
known, at Varennes. Men were un- 
certain what to do with him, and it was 
ultimately decided to restore him on his 
taking the constitutional oath. Gré- 
goire protested against this decision. 
He spoke on the question of the invio- 
lability of the royal fugitive. 


I hear some one say [he cried] that a 
priest should not discuss such a question. 
That shall not stop me; rather than that 
my opinions be compared with my state, I 
ask that my reasons should be refuted. 
Yes, if there is a single man who, while 
causing the laws to be executed, is not 
under their jurisdiction ; if there is a single 
man before whom the law is silent ; if that 
law, as a writer has said, does not hurl its 
weapon over a horizontal plain to cut down 
everything in its way, then a single indi- 
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vidual, paralyzing the whole force of the 
nation, may undertake anything against 
the nation. 

Grégoire then demanded the sum- 
moning of a Convention to try the king, 
but he was not listened to; the ma- 
jority of the Assembly were unwilling 
to throw away the last remnants of 
royalty, and the king was allowed to ac- 
cept the Constitution. Seeing this, the 
Bishop of Blois uttered the prophetic 
words, ‘Il jurera tout et ne tiendra 
rien.”’ His prediction was fulfilled. <A 
year later, when the greater part of 
Europe was combined against France, 
when the king was wavering and had 
increased suspicion by his hesitation in 
accepting a measure ostensibly brought 
forward for insuring the safety of the 
country, the orator Vergniaud ascended 
the tribune of the Legislative Assem- 
bly. In an eloquent speech he warned 
Louis that acts which were innocent in 
ordinary times were dangerous when 
public opinion was aroused, and told 
him that the eye of the nation was 
upon him. Then came the 10th of 
August. The king fled to the Assem- 
bly, and was imprisoned, partly to save 
his life, partiy to prevent his escape. 
In September, began the session of the 
famous National Convention. Gré- 
goire spoke strongly for the abolition of 
royalty. 

Kings [he said] are in the moral order 
what monsters are in the order of Nature ; 
Courts are the manufactories of crimes and 
the birthplace of corruption ; the history of 
kings is the martyrology of the nations. 
Since we are all equally penetrated with 
these truths, why should we argue on them ? 
I demand that my proposition should be 
put to the vote. 

The Assembly rose at these words, 
the president put the question, and 
royalty was abolished. Grégoire later 
supported the proposition at the trial of 
Louis, but proposed the abolition of 
the punishment of death, hoping that 
the unfortunate ex-king might be the 
first to enjoy the benefits of the new 
law. His proposition was not carried, 
and, on Robespierre’s suggestion, it 
was decided to try Louis before the 
Convention rather than in a regularly 
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constituted law-court. Grégoire was 
prevented by absence from voting on 
the question of the condemnation, but 
he gave his adhesion to the decree. 
His enemies have abused this fact into 
a proof of his being a regicide. On his 
deathbed he solemnly declared that he 
had never voted the death of any man, 
and history seems to justify this state- 
ment. The fact is that a letter was 
sent to the Convention signed Heraut, 
Jagot, Simon, Grégvire. The letter 
ends with this clause: ‘* Nous décla- 
rons que notre voeu est pour la condam- 
nation de Louis Capet par la convention 
nationale sans appel au peuple,”’ etc. 

Originally the words *‘ condamnation 
a mort’? were used, but Grégoire in- 
sisted on the eradicating of the words 
‘¢& mort,’’ which was done. This in- 
cident was used against the bishop to 
the end of his life, and he was never 
able to silence his critics. 

It would be hopeless to follow in de- 
tail the work of the Convention. This 
famous assembly, contrary to common 
opinion, was essentially constructive. 
It is true that in the end Robespierre 
succeeded in soiling its name by asso- 
ciating it with crimes for which he is 
primarily responsible. The Committee 
of Public Safety was, no doubt, its 
great creation, but it should never be 
forgotten that there were other commit- 
tees, and that most of them did good 
solid work. 

Grégoire became a member of the 
Committee of Public Instruction. Of 
its usefulness it is sufficient to say that, 
among other things, it created the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, the 
Bureau des Longitudes, the Ecole Poly- 
technique. By it the study of music 
was organized, the blind and deaf re- 
ceived instruction, a school of medicine 
was founded, the calendar was re- 
formed, the currency was rearranged, 
the decimal system introduced in arith- 
metic, the uniformity of weights and 
measures and the abolition of patois 
decreed, the Ecole Normale and two 
schools of rural economy formed, and, 
finally, a system of teaching languages, 
navigation, mathematics, geography, all 
the sciences, organized under the name 
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of Ecoles de Service Public.t All this 
practical work, whether good, bad, or 
indifferent, was carried out by the com- 
mittee of which Grégoire was a member 
during the most disturbed period of the 
Revolution. 

While the Convention was thus en- 
deavoring to reconstruct the social ma- 
chinery in Franee, while it was laying 
the foundation of institutions which 
were to last to our own day, and while 
it was building up that great code of 
law which still influences the legal sys- 
tem-in half the countries of Europe 
under the misleading name of the Code 
Napoléon, it had to contend with the 
Commune, the municipality of Paris 
established in the Hotel de Ville, and 
forming the centre of a gigantic organ- 
ization of secret societies and municipal 
bodies —a formidable rival to the Con- 
vention and to the Committee of Public 
Safety. From the establishment of the 
Republic till the death of Hébert the 
Commune was a continual threat to 
the existing government. It overthrew 
the Girondins when they were masters 
of a majority in the Assembly, and 
Robespierre himself was only able to 
crush it by a temporary alliance with 
Danton. Weare mainly concerned with 
one aspect of this struggle. Hébert 
and Chaumette, the leaders of the 
Commune, were avowed atheists. The 
Convention was inclined to religious 
toleration, but the leaders of the Com- 
mune were fanatical in their hatred 
of all religion. For a time they got 
the upper hand ; supernaturalism, and, 
above all, Catholicism, was proscribed, 
and the churches in Paris and some of 
the provinces were profaned by the 
disgraceful and puerile scenes known 
as the Feasts of Reason. Many consti- 
tutional priests and Protestant ministers 
were carried away by the movement 
and renounced their faith, A mum- 
mery which would be laughable if it 
were not so painful was gone through 
in the Convention, where Gobel, the 
Archbishop of. Paris, and his chaplains, 
publicly divested themselves of their 
office, and apologized for their errors 


1 Life of Grégoire, by M. Charles Dugast. 
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against the pure light of ‘ Reason.’’ 
Shortly after this Grégoire came in. 
He was greeted with loud cries, and 
was told to go to the tribune. 

** What for ?”’ he asked. 

‘*To renounce your religious charla- 
tanism.”’ 

** Miserable blasphemers! I was never 
a charlatan ; attached to my religion, I 
have preached its truths, and I will 
always be faithful to it.” 

With these words he ascended to the 
tribune. 


I am come here [he said] having a very 
vague notion of what has happened in my 
absence. People speak to me of sacrifices 
to my country ; I am accustomed to them. 
Is it a question of attachment to the cause 
of liberty? I have already given proof of 
it. Is it a question of the revenue joined 
to my office of bishop? I abandon it to 
you without regret. Is it a question of 
religion? This matter is outside your 
jurisdiction, and you have no right to ap- 
proach it. I hear some one speak of fanat- 
icism, of superstition. . . . I have always 
opposed them. . . . As to me, Catholic by 
conviction, priest by choice, I have been 
called by the people to be a bishop ; I have 
tried to do some good in my dioeese, acting 
on the sacred principles which are dear to 
me, and which I defy you to take from me. 
I remain a bishop to do some more ; I ap- 
peal to the principle of liberty of worship. 

Grégoire’s firmness on this occasion 
drew down on him the filthy abuse of 
the atheistical party. His attitude en- 
tirely destroyed the effect of the miser- 
able apostasy of the weak and timid 
Gobel and his friends, who sank into 
insignificance before the noble resolu- 
tion of the Bishop of Blois. In the 
worst of times, when priests hardly 
dared to appear in the streets in lay 
dress, Grégoire continued publicly to 
wear the clerical habit, and he even 
presided over the Convention in episco- 
pal costume. Heaven and earth were 
moved to get him to abjure. He was 
flattered, he was threatened, but he was 
unmoved. His republicanism had been 


proved, and they dared not touch him ; 
he could even afford to laugh at them. 
He tells us that on one occasion Romme 
came to him to propose the substitution 
of the Décadi for Sunday in the calen- 
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dar. Grégoire explained to him that 
Sunday had existed long before the birth 
of either of them, and would prob- 
ably continue long after their deaths. 
Romme then pointed out that astrono- 
mers had calculated that after about 
thirty-six hundred years the year would 
no longer be bissextile. When the 
matter came before the committee, 
Romme proposed the adoption of the 
Décadi, and explained his reasons. 
Whereupon Grégoire rose and moved 
the adjournment for thirty-six hundred 
years, which was carried. 

No class of people had heaped more 
abuse on the Bishop of Blois than the 
dissident priests. Had he been an ordi- 
nary man he would have felt a secret 
satisfaction at the persecution which 
raged against them. Had he done so 
we could hardly have blamed him. But 
Grégoire, if he was a man, was a Chris- 
tian. He returned good for evil, and 
boldly advocated the cause of religious 
liberty. By his personal efforts, at a 
time when men were willing to suspect 
him on the least opportunity, he ob- 
tained the freedom of some nonjuring 
priests who were heaped together in 
confinement at Rochefort, and who 
were being daily decimated by disease 
brought on by the unhealthy atmo- 
sphere in which they were confined. 
Grégoire got no thanks—he did not 
ask for them; he had done his duty, 
and that was enough. 

The Revolution drew to a close. 
Robespierre made use of Danton to 
overthrow the Hébertists; he then 
turned to his ally, and after a mock 
trial sent him and his chief friends to 
the guillotine. With Danton fell the 
last hope of the Republic. Robes- 
pierre had no one to fear in the accom- 
plishment of his ambitious schemes. 
He proclaimed the Supreme Being, 
with himself as high priest. The flow- 
ers offered to the God of Nature on the 
great festival became the symbol of 
the blood of human beings poured out 
before the altar. Any one who was 
distasteful to the dictator was sure, 
sooner or later, to find himself sent 
before the revolutionary tribunal. The 
unscrupulous and short-sighted policy 
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of the ‘‘Incorruptible ’’ was bound to 
produce a reaction. With the 9th 
Thermidor the Revolution may be said 
to have come to an end. The multi- 
tude yelled in triumph as Robespierre’s 
head, with fractured jaw, was held up, 
bloody and ghastly, before them ; and 
their shout was in reality the death- 
knell of the Republic. The Directory 
was no doubt an attempt at a repub- 
lican dictatorship, but the idea which 
it represented was for the moment out 
of place. The nation only waited for 
the coming of a master, and it had not 
to wait long. 

Under the Directory Grégoire retired 
to his diocese. He busied himself in 
administration and in literary work, 
and did not re-enter public life till the 
fall of the Directory, when he became 
a senator under the new réyime. In 
this capacity he consistently opposed 
every advance of Napoleon. Some- 
times he was supported by other repub- 
licans, sometimes he stood alone. On 
the question of giving Napoleon an 
hereditary title of emperor, Grégoire 
voted in opposition, with four others. 
On the establishment of the new no- 
bility one sinister black ball was found 
in the urn; it had been thrown in by 
the ex-Bishop of Blois. 

At the signing of the Concordat Gré- 
goire had had to resign his bishopric. 
He had been consulted on the question 
of coming to an agreement with the 
Holy See, but had dissented from such 
a measure when broyght forward by 
such a man as Bonaparte. He seems 
to have foreseen the slavery which 
such a Concordat would bring on the 
Church. When it was signed he sub- 
mitted to it, but refused to make the 
declaration imposed on constitutional 
bishops as a condition of retaining 
their sees. Grégoire resigned, and 
wrote a farewell letter to the faithful 
in his diocese, exhorting them to obey 
in all things the new bishop. From 
this time till his death he was the 
object of scurrilous attacks from his 
opponents, lay and clerical. He was 
forced to the expedient of saying mass 
in his private chapel to avoid the in- 
sults which might be given to his 
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episcopal character in his parish church. 
This treatment had its inevitable re- 
sult. Grégoire lost much of his orig- 
inal belief in human nature. He looked 
back to the past, and wrote a kind of 
history of the solitaries of Port Royal. 
He was nota Jansenist, but he admired 
the great men of that school, and 
longed for the return of the spirit which 
had produced them. When Spain 
seemed to be waking into life, Grégoire 
declared that he could not undertake to 
say whether a revolution was likely to 
prove a blessing or a curse. Still, he 
always remained true to his convictions. 
He protested against the secularization 
of the Papal States when priests of the 
Concordat were silent with fear of the 
tyrant before whom they were officially 
compelled to grovel. Men tried to 
bribe him, and when that failed they 
threatened. Both were in vain ; Gré- 
goire r2mained a living protest against 
the usurper’s schemes of unscrupulous 
self-aggrandizement. Some years be- 
fore the fall of Napoleon he drew upa 
manifesto to be published on the slight- 
est sign of weakness or defeat on the 
part of the emperor. The object of 
this document was to rouse the nation 
to force Napoleon to abdicate. The 
fall of the Empire drew from Grégoire 
a sharp criticism of the Constitution of 
1814. But if a republican, he was no 
revolutionist. Once the Constitution 
was accepted he ceased to criticise, and 
submitted for the sake of peace. 

Under the Bourbons the ex-Bishop 
of Blois was worse off than before. 
The returned émigrés hated him. And 
men who had been republicans while 
republicanism was the order of the 
day detested a man whose life was a 
continual protest against their own 
inconsistency. Grégoire bitterly com- 
plains in his ** Mémoires”? that men 
who had, under the Hébertist régime, 
accused him of fanaticism for his ad- 
herence to Catholicism, now turned 
round and reviled him as impious for 
his consistent republicanism. 

A few years after the restoration the 
antipathy of which he was the object 
was brought home to him in a public 
manner. The electors of Grenoble, 
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famous in the history of reform, asked 


the ex-bishop to represent them. He 
was unwilling, but finally accepted their 
offer. His election was a signal for a 
storm. Returned émigrés, colonists who 
hated him for what he had done for 
the slaves, and a host of others, raised 
a cry that a regicide should not sit ina 
constitutional chamber. Even timid 
liberals tried to persuade him to retire, 
on the ground that the presence of an 
avowed Jacobin would weaken their 
party. But Grégoire stood firm, and 
compelled the chamber to expel him 
by a procedure which will be handed 
down to history as one of the most 
scandalous pieces of political jobbery 
and double-dealing ever known. Gré- 
goire had gained a moral victory, and 
he punished his enemies as a Christiaa 
should. 


They have excluded me [he said] as un- 
worthy. Ah! may the great Judge, on the 
day when we must all appear before him, 
not find them more unworthy than I am. 
I pray for them, and I pardon them. 


Again, writing to the electors of the 
department of Isére, he said : — 


Their efforts to destroy my reputation 
have failed ; physical assassination would 
be but a natural outcome of their menaces, 
whether written or spoken, to which I 
would answer, as did Frangois de Guise to 
Poltrot, ‘‘If your religion leads you to 
assassinate me, mine commands me to par- 
don you.”’ 


After this Grégoire wrote much on 
subjects which were dear to him, and 
his pen was constantly employed in 
refuting the calumnies which were 
heaped on him. He had often to de- 
fend himself against the accusation of 
regicide, and to repeat his well-known 
assertion, ‘* Je n’ai jamais voté la mort 
de personne.”? Even Guizot was drawn 
along by the stream of slander, and the 
ex-bishop had to employ his powers 
against him. In all this he was ham- 
pered by the censors, who mutilated 
his letters and left untouched those of 
his accusers. 

Grégoire, become old and feeble, 
lived till his heart was once more 


gladdened for a moment by the rev- 
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olution of July, 1830. He warned his 
fellow-countrymen against re-establish- 
ing monarchy, but he was not listened 
to. His pamphlet on this occasion is 
interesting, having been written, as it 
were, in articulo mortis, and showing 
that his opinions remained unchanged. 

On his deathbed he sent for his parish 
priest. The priest communicated with 
the archbishop, who wrote to Grégoire 
exhorting him to make a retractation, 
and told the priest to exact it before 
giving him the sacraments. Grégoire 
refused, on the ground that he had 
nothing which his conscience compelled 
him to retract. The priest left him, 
and he was finally driven to seek the 
help of an ecclesiastic who had written 
much against him, but whose genuine- 
ness he had suspected from the tone in 
which he wrote. To this man the ex- 
bishop appealed, and his call was not 
in vain. He made his confession, re- 
ceived the last rites of the Church, and 
prepared to meet his Creator. He died 
on the 28th of May, 1831, at the age of 
eighty-one. In his will it was found 
that he had left four thousand francs to 





found an annual mass for his calumni- 
ators and enemies, living or dead. 

Everything considered, Grégoire 
stands high above most of his contem- 
poraries, who with him were called to 
take part in the great drama of the 
French Revolution. If at times he 
was carried away with the stream, 
there were moments when he rose 
to an almost supernatural height, as 
when he stood alone in the tribune of 
the National Convention and fearlessly 
confessed Christ. He died, as he had 
lived, a Catholic and a republican. He 
had his faults. Some of his speeches 
breathe a tone of fanatical republican- 
ism unsuited to our more mature and 
more scientific point of view. But in 
this he was the child of his time. We, 
who have the advantage of being im- 
bued with the dynamical view of his- 
tory, where all is growth and where 
monarchies and republics have their 
place, should not blame one who lived 
almost a century ago, whose childhood 
was passed in an old world, and whose 
old age found him standing on the 
threshold of a new one. 

WILLIAM GIBSON. 





THE town of Chantaboon, the temporary 
possession of which France has demanded 
of Siam, is situated on the river of the same 
name, about eight miles from its mouth, 
and is the second port of importance in the 
Siamese dominions. The port of Chanta- 
boon, says the Daily Chronicle, is almost 
landlocked, and is very beautiful. Numer- 
ous islets rise here and there, and the 
coast is surrounded by picturesque hills, 
some of which are rugged and barren, while 
others are clothed with trees and vegetation 
from top to bottom. The town lies along 
the banks of the river, at a distance of 
some six or seven miles from the moun- 
tains. It contains some fine temples and 
other buildings. About a third of the pop- 
ulation are Annamites, the rest being 
Chinese and Siamese. The Annamites 
conduct the fishing in the river and the 
neighboring bay, while the Chinese carry 
on the mercantile trade. Although Chan- 
taboon is the next port in importance to 
Bangkok, its trade is sadly hampered by 





heavy taxation, by the corvée, and by 
slavery. Little is really done to develop 
the resources and natural wealth of the 
province. In the valleys at the foot of the 
neighboring mountains pepper, tobacco, 
sugar, and coffee are grown. The moun- 
tains are covered with forests, the wood of 
which is cut down and brought to Chanta- 
boon, whence it is shipped in junks to the 
neighboring ports. Wood-aloe is, also, one 
of the commercial items of the place. It is 
found in the trunks of trees, and men are 
specially trained to discover which trees 
contain it. The secret of finding it is jeal- 
ously kept by the foresters. The forests 
abound with monkeys, deer, tigers, and 
herds of elephants. The mountains of 
Chantaboon are noted for their precious 
stones — one mountain in particular, called 
‘*The Precious Stone Mountain,’’ being 
remarkable for its fine rubies, topazes, etc. 
Concessions for working part of these moun- 
tains have been granted toa British com- 


pany. 

















